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MR. T, W, ROBERTSON, 


HE London stage is now 
of + Virtually in the hands 
D Sur writers, and as the 
rtrait published in our 
“st number was that of the 
°St suecessful of them in 
ny point of view, 
1€ one we now lay be- 
the our readers is that of 
iv Most successful in a 
Riaety sense. The one 
‘’Y be gaid to write for the 
Plt and gallery, the other 
a the stalls; the former, 
eat his sensational stage 
“cts, his trust in “ real” 
pains, “veal” headers into 
ark : water, his obvious 
: Mth, in short, in real geese 
red real donkeys, has edu- 
ae his audiences up to 
lish a pitch that pure Eng- 
bide and bright domestic 
ui Ures must be almost 
ot eelligible and — alto- 
ler uninteresting to 
esche? whereas the latter 
ee mock realism, ap- 
«7,» 00 the thoughtful and 
ig weed classes, and bases 
itis *eputation on the genu- 
es of his characters, 
f Prilliancy and sparkle 
mt 1s dialogue, and the 
beet interest of his 
ae There is a depth, an 
jonality, and a pathos in 
" Writings, in his happier 
ed ods, that are, to the 
Ueated, far more telling 


th 


ee the most skilful meri- 
eae stage effects, or the 
ata of sensationalism ; 
ook hence we cannot but 
aa upon Mr. Robertson 
se foremost dramatic 
er of the day. 
“i Robertson is now 
years of age, having 
vo born at Newark, in 
9 [gnshamshire, on June 
at ae; _He was educated 
and Palding, Lincolnshire, 
Re. in Holland; and, be- 
brone® toa theatricalfamliy, 
Daten up, one might almost say, on the boards, he 
he ai 4 ly took to the stage, his connexion with which 
‘ not entirely sever till 1860. But whilst acting 
due ee not idle with his pen. His first original pro- 
dhaays was a drama called A Wight’s Adventure, pro- 
in Les at the Olympic, then managed by Mr. Farren, 
Strand - Ten years elapsed before he produced, at the 
when another original piece, a farce called Zhe 
obert, Three more years passed, and then Mr. 
nes as got his feet securely planted on the bottom 
mounted that ladder which he has since so successfully 
ade ‘ < Tn 1864, at the Haymarket, was produced 
Which ptation from the French, entitled David Garrick, 
Was warmly received. Then in the followin 
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MR. T. W. ROBERTSON. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


year, Mr. Robertson achieved his first great triumph 
with an original comedy called Society, produced at the 
Prince of Wales’s. It was this comedy which first 
made the fortunes of this compact house, and since that 
time his name has been closely connected in the public 
mind with that of the little Tottenham-street Theatre. 
In 1866, at the same house, was produced anew comedy 
by our author, called Ours, an admirable piece, which 
obtained the run it deserved. In this play, whilst the 
dialogue was as brilliant as in his previous work, Mr. 
Robertson gave evidence of his progress in the art of 
construction. His aim apparently was to show that 
chivalry has not entirely died out in the world, a theme 
on which many of the dation x ys have also turned. His 
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successes at the Prince of 
Wales’s induced the mana- 
gers of other theatres to 
seek Mr. Robertson’s ser- 
vices, and he contributed to 
the Princess’s a drama, 
Shadow Tree Shaft (Febru- 
ary 6, 1867), and to the St. 
James’s A Rapid Thaw 
(March 2, 1867), the latter 
an adaptation from the 
French. Both these pieces 
failed. But Mr. Robertson 
soon retrieved any lost 
laurels by the production, 
at the Prince of Wales’s, of 

his famous comedy Caste, 

which was brought out in 

April 6, 1867. In this same 

year Mr. Robertson contri- 

buted a drama to the Hol- 
born, Yor Love, produced 
October 5. In December, 
1867, Mr. Boucicault fur- 
nished a comedy to the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
which proved a complete 
fiasco ; but, fortunately for 
the management, Mr. Ro- 
bertson was at hand to re- 
pair the mischief, and on 
February 15, 1868, his next 
piece, Play, was produced 
at his favourite theatre. 
Though not so good a 
comedy as his previous 
efforts at this house, Play 
proved fairly successful. 
His next piece was a drama 
called Passion Plower's, pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal, 
Hull, October 28. Then 
once again he was sum- 
moned to the assistance of 
Miss Marie Wilton. That 
lady had confided the for- 
tunes of her house to Mr. 
Edmund Yates, and_ his 
Tame Cats had proved a 
sorry investment. Mr. Ro- 
bertson was ready, and his 
most successful and charm- 
ing comedy School, which is 
still running, and likely to 
run till Christmas, was pro- 
duced. Only two days be- 
fore,on January 14, 1869, 
his adaptation from the 
French, ome, was most 
favourably brought out at the Haymarket. 

Mr. Robertson’s most recent works have been 
Dreams, which was noticed at length by us on its pro- 
duction, and is again running at the Gaiety ; the 
lively farce, Breach of Promise, brought out at the 
Globe ; and, lastly, Progress, which, as we remarked 
in our criticism last week, is scarcely worthy of his 
high reputation. Indeed, it is rather significant that 
all his best successes have been connected with the 
Prince of Wales’s, and his failures, or comparative 
failures have cccurred elsewhere. 

Mr. Robertson has also, we believe, been a contri- 
butor to various periodicals, and has written leading 
articles and dramatic criticisms. 
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An August after- 
noon, still and sul- 
try, with the air full 
of languid heats, and 
the very butterflies 
drooping their vel- 
vety, purple wings 
as they hovered over 
the beds of scarlet 
, geranium on the 
lawn—such an after- 
noon as one dreams 
of in the tropics, 
where great banana- 

ul = leaves sway idly to 
and fro, and the crimson buds of the passion-vine glow like 

stars through the dusk of tangled forests. We do, once 
in a way, have such days in the calendar of our tempe- 
rate-zoned island—days when nature lies relaxed, as it 
were, and we think pityingly of those who dwell the year 
round in the vicinage of the equator. 

Through a green, translucent awning of vine-leaves the 
sunshine wove its level network over the cream-tinted 
China matting which covered the big, cool room, whose 
white muslin draperies and furniture of light bamboo 
conveyed such an airy impression through all the glow of 
the subtle August heats ; and a slender-necked vase, full 
of white carnations intermingled with mignonette, stood 
just where the faint, delicious. scents blended pleasantly 
with Hugh Arden’s day-dreams, as he lay on a chintz- 
covered sofa with an open book under his hand. 

He was tall and ratber slender, with clear hazel eyes 
ringed around the iris with grey, and reddish-brown 
hair—neither noticeably handsome nor particularly plain- 
looking. The world is not peopled with Apollos any 
more than with Calibans, and our hero belonged to the 
great average column of humanity. Yet there was a 
something in his masculine individuality that had won the 
heart of the prettiest girl in the county—Charlotte Kyle. 

As he glanced up from his book, the lotus-eating strain 
of whose sentences was pleasantly in harmony with the 
day and the hour, he saw a fair picture framed in the 
doorway—Charley Kyle herself, in a white muslin dress 
that fluttered round her like a snow-wreath, and a braided 
coronal of golden hair circling her head, while in her 
hand she carried a small japanned tray laden with dark 
crimson jelly-glasses, 

Charley Kyle was a blonde—one of those decided types 
that there is no possibility of mistaking—her fair fore- 
head covered with floating rings of misty golden hair, after 
the style so much affected by the Girl of the Period, and 
her transparent temples outlined with faint blue veins. 
As for her long, sleepy eyes, what shall we say about 
them? Purple eyes are certainly not the colour that 
poets rave about, and yet Charley Kyle’s eyes were 
neither more nor less than purple, full of deep, limpid 
lights, and shadowed with golden lashes. 

As she stood there, flushed and smiling, with a knot of 
fern-leaves twined in her braids, Mr. Arden thought—and 
not altogether without reason—that he had never seen so 
exquisite an impromptu tableau in his life. 

“There,” said Charley, with a little nod of her pretty 
head ; ‘‘ what do you think of that ?” 

‘¢Tt’s jelly, isn’t it?” said Hugh, trying to speak with 
judicial gravity. 

‘¢ Yes, it is jelly.” 

*¢ What kind ?” 

<¢ Grape, of.course !” Charley answered ; ‘‘and I made 
it myself.” 

Hugh Arden took the tray out of her hands and de- 
posited it on the table. 

‘© You see,” said Charley, sinking into a low basket 
chair, with a soft, willow-like ripple of draperies around 
her, ‘‘I’m getting to be quite a domestic character.” 

*¢ You mean a jelly-productive character !” 

‘* Well, isn’t it the same thing ?” 

** Not exactly.” 

‘‘ Hugh,” said Charley, with a slight contraction of her 
brows, ‘‘ youw’re a monomaniac on the subject of house- 
keeping.” ee 

‘No, Iam not,” said Arden, stoutly. ‘‘I only insist 
upon what I have always asserted—that no woman is fit 
for the care of a household until she understands the grand 
art that Soyer and M. Pierre Blot have made sublime.” 

He smiled, but there was no answering sparkle in 
Charley’s violet eyes. 

‘‘But that’s all nonsense,” she said, after a brief, 

- troubled silence. ‘‘ Your ideas, if carried systematically 
out, would make mere drudges of women.” 

“‘ Household industry “needn’t be drudgery that I 
know of.” 

‘*] can make jelly,” said Charley, demurely. 

‘* A very excellent qualitication—but one can’t live on 
jelly. You see, Charley, I stiJl maintain my original 
theory, that every woman ought to know how to make a 
loaf of bread.” 

Charley pouteda little. ‘‘I don’t know how to make 
bread.” : 

‘*Then,” said Hugh calmly, ‘‘ you ought to learn,” 

Charley glanced down at her lovely dimpled hands, 
with a diamond solitaire ring shining on the left one, and 
thought, with a little grimace, how they would look 
manipulating dough. 

Do you really think so, Hugh?” she asked, with 
somewhat of indecision in her tones. 
_ ‘fTreally do think so, Charley. Not, of course, that 
it 18 a matter of necessity for housekeepers always to 
make their own bread ; but they should at least under- 
stand how, in case of emergency.” 

‘*T am not a housekeeper,” said Charley, with a slight 
elevation of her.eyebrows. = 

‘‘ But you expect to be one some day 2?” laughed Hugh. 

Charley rose with a toss of the fringy gold ringlets as 
if she would throw off the subject. Bee 

“Let us go out and look at the new croquet ground,” 
she said, ‘‘ while the sun is still above the horizon. And 
I want yon to advise me about the shape of the verbena 
borders on the south side of the house.” 
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Arden obeyed, like a dutiful chevalier ; but he could 
not help feeling within himself a slight pang of disappoint- 
ment at the light way in which Miss Kyle seemed to pass 
over his wishes, so plainly expressed. 

Ah, how little can men comprehend the mysterious 
workings of the feminine heart! All the time that 
Charley Kyle was talking idly about croquet-grounds and 
flower-beds she was resolving, in her inmost volition, that 
the very next day she rn atacte her disinclination, 
and go down into the kitchen, there to concoct such a loaf 
of bread as should effectually convince Mr. Arden that she 
was mistress of the situation. 

‘‘For, of course,” thought Charley, ‘‘it’s the easiest 
thing in the world to make bread; or else what are 
‘Liebig’s Chemistry ? and the cookery-books printed for ?” 

‘¢ Dear heart alive, miss !” said Joanna, the cook, when 
Charley descended into the lower regions the next day, 
with her sleeves rolled up and a bib-apron pinned around 
her trim waist; ‘‘is there anything wrong about the 
orders for dinner ?” 

‘¢ Nothing that I know of, Joanna; but Iam going to 
make bread.” 

“To make bread, Miss! And what for should you be 
makin’ bread, when here’s my two big red hands at your 
service ?” cried Joanna. 

‘Oh, for fun !” Charley answered, colouring a little. 
‘ Just bring me the flour, Joanna, and the milk. and all 
the other things, and I’ll be through in no time at all.” 

Joanna wonderingly obeyed, and stood by, marvelling, 
while her young mistress dipped and stirred and mixed 
and kneaded with an enthusiasm worthy of a more ro- 
mantic, if not a more sensible, cause. 

‘‘There,” said Charley, presently, as she stopped to 
breathe and rub the flour off her hands ; ‘‘ don’t you 
think that will be nice bread, Joanna, when it is baked ?”’ 

“¢ Well, and indeed, Miss, I don’t know,” said Joanna, 
oracularly. ‘‘ Bread is queer. Some folks has got the 
knack of makin’ it, and some hasn’t.” 


mistress, patronisingly. ‘Tt all depends on the chemical 
elements, you know, and the proper state of fermenta- 
tion. ‘Phere’s no such thing as chance about it. And— 
why, what’s the matter ?” 

nee Joanna had seized her elbow with a smothered 
shriek. 

*¢ You ain’t a-puttin’ of it in the oven, Miss ?” 

“Yes, I am—why not?” 

* It ain’t riz!” gasped Joanna. 

*¢ Joanna, what do you mean ?” 

“It’s got to stand two hours and rise, Miss, with a 
clean napkin over it,” enunciated the cook, with a grave 
face. 

‘““ Oh yes, to be sure—I forgot,” said Charley guiltily. 
‘No, don’t touch it, Joanna ; I want to do everything 
myself.” 

So Miss Charley sat down before the fire to burn her 
face and to torment Joanna with questions, until that 
faithful servitor’s life was temporarily rendered a burden 
to her. 

Nor did her tribulations end after the pan was safely 
deposited in the oven. Half a dozen times at least 
Charley fluttered upstairs and down before Joanna, stern 
mistress of the lower department, would allow her to 
open the cast-iron doors to view the result of her labours. 
But when at length the portals were unsealed and the pan 
of freshly-baked bread drawn forth, Charley turned 
scarlet with mortification and dismay. 

For, instead of a light, aerated mass, puffy and fragrant 
and deliciously inviting, such as Charley had _ confidently 
expected, on the strength of Liebig and the cookery- 
books, lo ! behold! the bread lay flat and hard, and un- 
promising—a mass of dough dried into desiccation—a 
mummied parody of what migkt have been! 

Charley burst into tears. ‘‘ And I had so set my heart 
on having it for tea, with cottage cheese, and blackberries 
and cream !” almost sobbed poor Charley, averting her 
eyes from the shrivelled failure. ‘There, take it away, 


Oh, but that is nonsense, Joanna,” said her young 


| Joanna !” 


** Won’t I cut it, Miss ?”’ 


‘¢No, throw it to the chickens.” : ity 
‘‘Oh, Miss, but that would bea pity!” cried thri 
Joanna. ‘There’s a basket of fruit and some om aEr 

vegetables to be sent to the widow Hepsy Barnard un 
the hill. She’s poor and friendless, and we often PU pm 
somethin’ for her. Will I pack this loaf of bread in! 

as sure as sure that it’s sweet, any how.” a 1 

‘¢Do what you like with it,” said Charley, spiritless 
‘‘ only pray take it out of my sight. To think that 4 7 
all those lectures on practical chemistry I can’t s0 mu 
as make a loaf of bread !” 

‘“‘It ain’t worth while frettin’ about it, Miss, 
Joanna, soothingly. ‘‘ You can try again to-morrow; an 
we'll be sure to get it right.” K's 

But Charley was in no mood to listen to the c00*” 
words of encouragement. She had tried to make bread 
and she had failed. Was not that enough ? t 

At the same moment Dita came down—the pretty 
young girl who dusted the bedroom, did up fancy lacess 
and “ ‘tended door ?—with a card in her hand for Ms 
Kyle. 

It was Dubarry Erskine’s card, f 

Charley looked at it half hesitatingly. Tn the days ° 
old—before she passed into the rank and file of enga@s 
young ladyhood—she had had many a delicious waltz oa 
sly flirtation with Dubarry Erskine ; but since her ff " 
gagement things had changed. Hugh Arden disliked t ’ 
soft-toned exquisite, and Charley had respected his pre 
judices. Now, however, she was glad of any excuse 
escape the Nemesis of culinary mishaps. c 

“Tell him 1 will see him, Dita,” she said, and ™ 
away to get rid of the bib-apron. : 

“‘T don’t suppose he will stay long,” she thought 
‘‘and any companionship is better than none at all jus 
now.” d 
So it happened that when Mr. Hugh Arden sauntere 
in that afternoon he found his fair-haired fiancée téte-a-te 
with Dubarry Erskine ! 

Being a man, he was unreasonable ; being 
was exacting ; and a dark frown corrugated his 
bie Charley could not but see. She half rose from 
chair. 

‘*T am interrupting you, I see,” he said, coldly: 
‘Excuse me. I will not detain you.” : 

‘‘ Hugh, don’t go!” cried Charley, But he turned 
exorably away. And in the same instant that he turnes 
his eye fell on the forefinger of her left hand, and 54 
that the engagement ring was gone. f 

Involuntarily Charley’s glance followed the direction ° 
his, and for the first time she became aware of her 108° 

“You have lost something ?” courteously question® 
Mr. Erskine, observing her look of perturbation. 

**Yes—a ring. Oh, Mr. Erskine, will you excuse 
I must look for it at once.” d 

‘Cannot I help you ?” he asked, as she rose and sto? 
clasping her hands nervously. 

‘Oh no, no; pray go!” ile 

And thus Mr. Erskine was summarily dismissed, wh a 
Charley flew upstairs to see if, by any chance, the solitay 
ring might be lying on her dressing-table or among th 
folds of her laces or ribbons. But her search was y 
vain. 

‘Tt must have slipped off my finger,” she said, to ae 
self; ‘‘for I never, never removed it voluntarily. ; 
what shall I do? What will Hugh say ?” 

And for the twentieth time Charley sought through 4 i 
the nooks and corners of her little white-draped sleep 
room only to cry anew :— t 

‘© What will Hugh say? And he was so vexed, t09 ah 
seeing Dubarry Erskine. How could I be foolish enous 4 
to admit him, when I knew so well what Hugh’s feelins 
were about him! ” eee 
_And Charley Kyle fancied herself the most miseT@ 
little country girl in existence. b 

But she was not a whit more miserable than Hug. 
Arden as he stalked down the woodland path, which m4 
a ‘‘short cut” from the Kyle homestead to the high-ro* 
two miles distant. d 

‘‘T have been an infatuated fool,” Mr. Arden mutter® 7 
to himself, ‘‘ to believe in any woman alive! ao 
Charlotte Kyle, with her innocent eyes and baby-fre" 
mouth, is no better than the rest of this world’s coquettit 
A man can’t very well help believing the evidence of - 
own senses ; she has deliberately removed her engage 
ring to mislead Erskine and lead him into a flirtatioMs «1 
which he is in no way disinclined. But she has aes re 
calculated in this instance; fool though I may be, tis 
is a limit to my fatuity, and I will be trifled with 17 a 
way by no woman alive. Oh, Charley, my gold-hat p 
little treasure, if I cannot believe in you, then there 
neither truth nor verity in all this world !” 

His mouth and chin seemed to be carved in 
as he stvod in the shadow of the leafy chestn AT} 
looking out into the blue distance of the Aug 
landscape, with eyes that saw only a dead past motte 
shattered dream. For Hugh Arden had loved Char. rep 
Kyle very dearly, and the faintest doubt that had ents 
into his heart was sharper in its sting than any serpe’ 
tooth. : . ; : (i * 4 him 

The widow Hepsey Barnard peered curiously 4 5 she 
through the silver circlets of her spectacle glasses, ig ais 
laboriously drew up the sweep of her old-fashione 
and poised the dripping bucket on the kerb. b, a 

Splash went the bucket over the edge of the ker. 
Mrs. Barnard leaned a little too far forward 12, 
fervour of her curiosity; and the widow gave * ound 
shriek in spite of herself. Hugh Arden bine foliag? 
and saw the situation through the leafy screen B nak 8 
which separated him from the widow Hepsy ?# 


door-yard. n—two all- 


” gaid 


a mortal, he 
brow 35 
her 


me! 


granite 
ut-trees 


- Widow Hepsy was old, and she was 2 woma ed 
sufficient claims on Mr. Arden’s courtesy. He stepP 
forward in an instant. nily: 


‘You have spilled your water,” he said, pleas 
“¢ Allow me to draw another pail for you.” iy be nad 

And before Widow Hepsy could frame a téP y 
lowered the bucket into the well once more. Mrs Bat" 

‘Pm sure l’m dretfully obliged ’ ye,” said at ev" 
nard, looking down at her bespattered dress oi aaita ? 
barrassment. ‘* Won’t ye set down a spell in th 
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his eh sat down, wiping the beaded perspiration from 

sult row, for he had been walking fast, and the day was 

. rR ; and the widow Hepsy, having filled her iron tea- 
aaa from the bucket drawn for her by Mr. Arden, went 

ate to her work, which _was unpacking the identical 

He sent down a few minutes before by Joanna, the 

I at the great house. 

. +t was a little one-storey cottage, with asters blossom- 
8 under the windows—rather picturesque than other- 
ani tee ideal cottage of romance, witha stone doorstep, 

a little wicket-gate half hidden in feathery southern- 

od and sweet-brier bushes ; but the widow Hepsy was 

Yo means the model old woman of novel lore. She 
end old and she was rheumatic; but there the parallel 
Site She was neither grateful nor pious, and she did 

: quote the Psalms of David, nor count up her bles- 
gs when she was alone. On the contrary, Widow 

cig ey. Barnard was ungrateful and discontented, and de- 

edly trying to all her friends. 

saiq pou seem to have a basketful of good things there,” 
ae Hugh, trying to be polite, as he sat fanning himself 
1th the brim of his straw hat. 

Humph !” sniffed the widow Hepsy; “that’s as 
People may choose to think about it. ’Tain’t the oest 
se 8 sends to me—but there! I suppose they thinks 

nythink’s good enough for a poor old body like me ! 

. I declare to gracious!” she went on, with a little 
Cornful laugh, ‘I want to know if this is what they call 
Tead! J should think rich folks would be ashamed to 

Send such stuff out of the house !” 

he widow elevated poor Charley Kyle’s “failure” in 

€ air with a contemptuous sniff, designed to work upon 

rt. Arden’s sympathetic feelings, and then she broke the 

Collapsed little loaf in two. 

. ‘Gracious !” she ejaculated, staring at it, “if here 
41n’t a ring !” 

“A ring!” Hugh Arden glanced up quickly, and, 
Catching the loaf from the widow Hepsy’s hands, saw im- 

edded in the grain of the bread the very gage d’amour he 

ad given Charley Kyle scarcely a month before. 
t was not long before he made himself its owner. He 

Would take back the rescued ring to Charley, and give 
€r one more chance; for, somehow, he himself could 

Scarcely have told why, a new hope seemed to rise up 

Within his breast, growing brighter at every sparkle and 

Scintillation of the jewel he held in his hand. 

*€ Charley !” 

She was sitting crying in the vine shadows by the 
Window as he came upon her with noiseless footsteps ; 
She started nervously up. 

** Here is the ring, Charley. 

** Where ?” 

He laughed as he tossed the ring into her lap, and took 
both her hands in his. 

“* Buried in a loaf of bread, at the widow Hepsy Bar- 
Nard’s,” 

Charley hid her flushed face on his shoulder after one 
bright, upward glance. 

. “Oh, Hugh !—and I tried so hard to make it good, but 

lt would fall down in the middle, and dry up like a hideous 
ittle mummy !” 

‘*Never mind, darling !” he whispered, the tiny rings 
of hair stirring beneath his breath. 

But I do mind, Hugh—and I shall certainly try 
again.” 

Miss Kyle kept her word ; and her next loaf of bread 
ee ie, light, and sweet as housekeeper’s heart could 

ish, 

**T don’t see why this is different from the last,” 
puzzled Charley. ‘‘ I am sure they were made exactly in 
the same way.” 

‘** Not precisely,” said Mr. Arden, gravely. 
Second loaf the diamond ring was left out !” 


I have found it.” 


** In the 


he Dern © savesetamael, 


the ‘‘sights” of London, a wonder 
rarely missed by country cousins 
on their first trip to the great city, 
was undoubtedly that stupendous 
work of Brunel’s, the Thames 
Tunnel, now, alas! for the muta- 
bility of all earthly things, shorn 
of its past glories by being con- 
signed into the hands of one of the 
numerous companies that are 
doing their best to make the me- 
tropolis the city of railways. Still, 
whatever its fate, it can never 
quite be forgotten, but will always 
be regarded with some degree of veneration, less, perhaps, 
€ither for its magnitude or novelty than for the difficult 
Conditions under which it was begun and continued, in 
Spite of all obstacles, and, after many years of labour, at 
ast carried to a triumphant success. The enormous 
Solidity of the work as it now stands at the present day is 
Not to be surpassed by any work built within the last 100 
Years, and the best proof that can be given of the entire 
Confidence felt in its immovable stability is that it is now 
© be used as a railway for two lines of rails. Thus, 
What was thought to be the chimera of Isambard Brunel, 
Comes now to be of the utmost use and value, just as the 
reat Eastern, built by his late son, and which was 
Ought as extravagant an idea as the Tunnel, now 
ae out to be invaluable in meeting the great 
ieee of the present age, submarine cables, and in 
- Ying them with the utmost certainty of success in 
ny length and under seas of any depth. 
. the ideaof making tunnelsunder rivers isnearly asold as 
ayets themselves. As early as 1799 an attempt was made 
= Tesrace an archway under the Thames from Graves- 
cae Tilbury. In1804 the Thames Archway Company also 
thiaeocet a tunnel from Rotherhithe to Limehouse, and 
_ tunnel actually progressed as far as 1,040 feet under 
= Tiver, when the ground broke in under the pressure of 
aks high tide, and, after some time, there being no 
hey forthcoming to pump out the tunnel and con- 
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tinue the works, the whole scheme was abandoned. 
Other schemes of the same kind cropped up from time to 
time, but they were never favourably received, and no 
works were actually undertaken. Isambard Brunel’s 
scheme was matured in 1823, and the works of the 
Thames Tunnel commenced in 1824. Nineteen years 
after, in March, 1843, it was opened to the public. 
During this time, however, the works were discontinued 
for seven years, after a great irruption of water into them, 
so that the whole time of construction was only twelve 
years. Still, in spite of delay and difficulty, and even 
danger, Brunel persevered and finished his tunnel, which 
is now as solid as a single piece of stone. 

But it is not of the old Thames Tunnel that we wish to 
speak now. It is of the new Thames Tunnel or Subway, 
which was begun on the 16th of last February (singularly 
enough the forty fifth anniversary of the day of commencing 
the old Thames Tunnel), and which will be open for 
public trafticin November next. Thus it will have taken 
only nine months to complete, instead of twelve years, 
and its cost will be less than 16,000/., as compared with 
about 450,0001. Of course there are most important 
differences in the works, both as to size and method of 
construction. Brunel’s is a vast elliptical tube of the 
most massive brickwork, inclosing two side roadways, 
each about fourteen feet wide, Mr. Barlow’s new tunnel 
is simply a powerful circular iron tube, seven feet in 
diameter, taken deep under the river and in the London 
clay, which is itself as impervious to water and as un- 
likely to move as the great blocks of Stonehenge. 


The site of the works of the New Thames Tunnel on 
Tower-hill does not at present attract much notice from 
passers-by. It is a little hoarded space about the size of 
an ordinary kitchen, with a small steam crane in the 
centre—and this is all. No doubt the company would 
have liked to get more, but they could not afford it. In- 
side the hoarding on Tower-hill is a circular iron shaft, 
ten feet in diameter and sixty feet deep. Down this the 
visitor who now wishestoinspect the worksislowered by the 
steam crane in a “skip,” or wooden box, which requires 
a little careful setting to prevent its tilting too much, if 
one does not wish to reach the bottom of the shaft in 
the swiftest and most sudden manner. 
part of the shaft is lined with powerful rings of 
cast-iron, the lower part with ordinary _ brick- 
work, which will hereafter be coated with glazed 
tiles so as to throw a light to the bottom of the shaft. 
There the visitor sees before him an iron tube seven feet 
in diameter, and lined closely along the inside with power- 
ful iron flanges, or what we may call rims, nearly two 
inches deep. This tube has very much the appearance of 
one of the large clean main-drainage sewers, except that 
it is built of iron, and has a greater incline and curve. 
Candles, stuck few and far between, twinkle away into the 
distance, and just suffice to make darkness visible. They, 
however, do give some light when you are very close to 
them ; and, at any rate, however distant, give a sort of 
confidence to a strange visitor, as serving to prove that 
they are put for others as well as himself, and that he has 
company in that cold, silent tube, which is being taken 
beneath both earth and water. Every one, however, after 
a minute or two, becomes accustomed to its stillness and 
its partial gloom, and none sooner than those conversant 
with engineering works, who can see at a glance the 
strength and compact closing of the tunnel round them. 

A rather steep incline of one in forty, curving from 
north-east to south-west—that is to say from Tower-hill 
to near Tooley-street, soon leads the visitor from the 
London clay beneath the land to the London clay 
beneath the water, and a difference of temperature be- 
tween the two is at once perceptible. It is rather cold 
here, never rising or falling much beyond 40 degrees, and 
is very much the same both in winter and summer. The 
candles used in the tunnel and the breath of the workmen 
employed, however, condense the moisture in the atmos- 
phere, and it hangs on the iron tube in drops of water. 
All this, however, will disappear when the shaft on the 
Surrey shore is opened, for so dry has the tunnel proved 
throughout that every drop of the water wanted for the 
works or the men, or for mixing of lias cement, has had 

'to be sent down in buckets. The tunnel is designed on a 
| plan to keep it always well in the London clay, and thus 
‘from the north to the south shores it makes a dip to pass 

under the greatest depth of water of the river, and its 
line of curve is therefore thus. Atits nearest point to 
the river water it has a thickness of not less than 22ft. of 
London clay between the bed of the river and the top of 
the tube, while at its furthest point it has a thickness of 
not less than 32ft. In spite of this thickness of clay, 
however, which is of all others the worst conductor of 
sound, the visitor standing in the tube about the centre 
of the river can hear the regular beat of the steamers 
passing up and down the water overhead. It is perfectly 
curious to stand and listen to the distinctness with which 
this noise can be heard. 

It is almost needless, after the above description of this 
circular tunnel, to state that it is not intended for foot 
passenger traffic. It is meant for a tramway of 2ft. Gin. 
gauge, on which is to run a light iron omnibus of 10}ft. 
long, 5ft. 3in. wide, and 5ft. 1lin. high. This will ac- 
commodate fourteen people with the most perfect ease. 
Ordinary lifts will take them down and up the shafts at 
either end, and at the end of the shaft the ‘* bus” will be 
waiting. For the first hundred feet or so the omnibus 
will be pulled by a rope fixed to a stationary engine ; 
after that it will descend by its own velocity dowe. the 
incline and up the incline on the other side to the foot of 
the shaft. The whole transit, including time for descent 
and ascent, is calculated not to exceed three minutes, 
which, with a working day of sixteen hours, and allowing 
for the omnibus not always being full, would give about 
5,000 to 6,000 passengers a-day, who, at the rate of 1d. 
a head, would give a net revenue to the Company such as 
ought to pay an immense dividend on the small capital of 
the Company on passengers alone, exclusive of the charge 
upon parcels, There is, however, not the slightest reason 
why, if the traffic increases, two omnibuses should not 
be run together, instead of one, for as long as they are 
together, and nothing but themselves in the tunnel, 
collision becomes a physical impossibility. 


T! ‘{ thought between master and man; moments and occa- 
“Shem ay of equality sweetening the habitual attitude of sub- 
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THE SERVANT OF FACT AND EXPERIENCE. 
(Abridged from the Saturday Review.) 


Att literature speaks of 
servants as a deteriorating 
class. The servants that 
men praise are among their 
past experiences ; but this 
rather illustratesa weakness 
inherent in human rature 
than an actual fact. People 
always judge of living 
classes by bad examples, 
and of those who preceded 
them by their most favour- 
able specimens. If we look 
into contemporary notices 
of servants a hundred years 
ago, we find them spoken 
of as pampered menials, as 
venal and corrupt wretches. 
The Day and Edgeworth 
school laid it down as an 
indispensable condition of education that the child shall 
never exchange a word with a servant. All the gossip 
about servants assumes that they daily get more showy, 
worthless, idle, grasping, and independent, and yet we 
believe that in truth there never were better servants 
than in the England of to-day; that the proportion of 
honest and efficient servants was never larger. In every 
calling incompetence is the rule rather than exact effi- 
ciency, but servants will match any other class in the 
amount of effective, creditable, and pattern members. 
Still, unquestionably, the charge of independence is true. 
A change has come over the theory of service ; a change, 
however, inevitable from the refinement or finery of 
modern manners. The old notion of fidelity implied a 
condition of things to which nobody would willingly 
return. It implied companionship and interchange of 


jection. It implied, too, the promise of a maintenance 
to the end of life, for it would be monstrous to require 
the prime of a man’s powers and to cast him off in old age; 
there was also implied the continuance of service when he 
ceased to be efficient. Old servants are a class apt to be 
pleasanter in description than in fact, and very prone to 
tyrannise, through the weight of custom. Witness Miss 
Bronté’s Tabby, an old body who at eighty was so jealous 
of relinquishing any part of her work that her fastidious 
mistress, breaking off in the full flow of inspiration, used 
surreptitiously to carry off the bowl of potatoes to cut 
out the specs which the poor creature’s weak old eyes had 
failed to detect ; and so exacting of confidence in family 
matters that, being stone deaf, her mistress used to walk 
off with her to the heart of the moor, in order that the 
secrets shouted into her ear might not become common 
property. 

A servant once established as indispensable to the 
well-being of a household becomes a formidable power 
in it, and sways the head in a way that is often 
intolerable to everybody else. But in our time of easy 
change and high wages this peculiar trial is daily growing 
more a thing of the past, though there are still secluded 
homes where the threat of departure keeps some nervous 
temper in a perpetual and most unreasonable fidget of 
dread. The advertising columns of the Times, with the 
boasted two years’ character, stand now in strange, 
amusing contrast witn Swift’s old story of the chamber- 
maid who said to one of her fellow-servants, ‘‘ I hear it is 
all over London already that I am going to leave my 
Iady.” The utmost self-appreciation knows that change 

makes little commotion with us now-a-days. We are not 
defending the love of change for the sake of change, which 
is the current complaint; but where there is so little 
intercourse between the kitchen and the parlour, we 
scarcely see how attachments can be formed, or how self- 
interest and even a fancy for amusement may not be 
motives of action as potent among servants as among our- 
selves ; though in many cases attachments are formed, 
and certain qualities in the master, absolutely taciturn as 
he is, do inspire affection. This may be noted most 
perhaps where a certain amiable helplessness and depend- 
ence in domestic life is combined with distinction in the 
world’s eyes. Wordsworth’s servants were attached to 
him, and proud of his service, though he 1s little likely 
to have been familiar. His wife, to be sure, was a pat- 
tern, and the house was a scene of the domestic virtues ; 
but we see appreciation of her master in the reply of his 
cook-maid to the stranger who wished to see Wordsworth’s 
study—‘ This is master’s library, but he studies in the 
fields” ; and also in the faithful James of Rydal Mount, 
whose history Crabb Robinson gives us, and who, born in 
the workhouse, and turned out upon the world at nine 
years old with two shillings in his pocket, called himself 
the child of good fortune because he rose to the dignity 
of being Wordsworth’s servant for life and comforter in 
trouble—though, it is added, he hardly seemed to know 
that his master was a poet. He knew him at least as an 
object of vast respect and prestige, 


4 « Sydney Smith also 
kept his servants, but it was his way to talk and joke with 
everybody about him, and to employ them in a multitude 
of little services about his person, keeping them merry 
all the time ; a sort of service of which few would grudge 
to have at least a taste, 

But in ordinary households fidelity cannot flourish for 
want of its natural nourishment, and necessarily changes 
into mere honesty and good service while it lasts. The 
servant has a world of which master and mistress know 
nothing ; the interests of master and man are no longer 
common topics. There may be the best mutual under- 
standing, and the well-being of soul and body may be 
matter of conscience with the employer, but the separa- 
tion of kitchen and parlour is more complete now than it 
ever was before. Servants cannot be absorbed now into 
the family ; they must have an outer life, a sphere among 
their equals, where connexions may be formed and free- 
dom of speech allowed. It is, if we think of it, absurd 
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to forbid a man the power of retort, to compel him to 
silence under reproof, and yet to expect him to make our 
interests his main concern; it is idle not to see that he 
merely reconciles himself to silence and respect as part of 
his contract, a condition to be submitted to till some- 
thing better, or at least pleasanter, turns up. It is 
astonishing what an amount of self-sacrifice people take 
for granted as their due from persons of whose private 
circumstances they know nothing. How coolly some 
women expect the inmates of their gloomy cellar kitchens 
to find in their service the highest claim, while at the 
same time they may never have exchanged a syllable with 
them that did not relate to their own convenience, and 
may often have reproved querulously and unjustly with- 
out that especial feminine consolation, a word in reply— 
their say out—being once resorted to by their victim. 
The support in this ease is the liberty of change—a 
grievance and a nuisance to the mistress whose experience 
has all been from bad to worse, but nevertheless not in 
all respects an evil. It is to be remembered that she is 
enjoying the youth and vigour of a succession of damsels, 
none of them likely to be more efficient twenty years 
hence than they are now. 


The accounts we hear of American ‘ helps” naturally 
make us view with unpleasant forebodings the indepen- 
dence which is the distinctive feature of modern service 
among ourselves ; but the fact of slavery in America has 
evidently cast a stigma on the relation, of which we have 
not a trace in England. All girls, at least among our 
lower classes, take to service cheerfully as a start in life, 
unless they have incapacited themselves by mill work or 
some similar training; and they are certainly more 
eligible as wives, and sought after by a better class, than 
those women whose girlhood has been passed in manufac- 
turing or field labour. And no wonder, for surely nothing 
can be neater, or a completer thing in its way, than a 
tidy, efficient maid-servant. We own that, in exalting 
the merits of this class, we naturally choose a female 
model. There are, of course, excellent butlers and foot- 
men in livery, but indoor service is so far contrary to 
manly instincts that in the best of the class, unless they 
are too busy or too slow to have any spare moments on 
their hands, there is a propensity to have some private 
pursuit not quite compatible with perfect utility. 
If a man escapes the common pitfall of the public- 
house or the beershop, he gossips, or he reads at 
inconvenient times, or secludes himself with some 
musical instrument, or he may endeavour to com- 
bine with his duties some business on his own account. 
He undertakes a commission of some sort for his spare 
moments, or he speculates with his savings, and you 
come upon his name in the Gazette. He cannot put all 
his heart or head into his work. There is a good deal to 
be said for the Antiquary’s view. Without at all dis- 
puting woman’s powers of command, it cannot be denied 
that the especial feminine characteristics display them- 
selves in a very amiable light in domestic service. We 
know the cook only by her dishes; how they linger in 
the memory, everybody who has been a schoolboy knows. 
And it is not very different with elderly gentlemen either, 
if we may infer so much from the curious fact that, when 
a man marries any denizen of his kitchen, it is always his 
cook. The cook has by prescriptive right a temper ; 
probably her tongue is never under the austere control 
indispensable in the parlour. It is the waiting-maid who 
represents the class to ordinary eyes. We know nothing 
that conveys an idea of absolute fitness for her work so 
exactly as a typical neat-handed Phillis ; so fit that no 
one can dream of removing her out of it. Sober, stead- 
fast, demure in air, noiseless, speechless except when 
spoken to, and then answering in the fewest words and 
with the distinctest utterance ; the manner, perfect in its 
way, suggesting probably to Mr. Hawthorne his tribute 
to the demeanour of some of the younger women of our 
lower classes, in contrast with the ordinary clownishness 
—‘‘a manner with its own proper grace, neither affected 
nor imitative of something higher, a manner natural to a 
young woman who knows her place and ker value, and is 
intent on putting a certain finish and completeness into 
all she does ; her comeliness set off by a costume whose 
neat and trim unobtrusiveness makes it one of the 
prettiest and most appropriate in the world.” Such a 
damsel is indeed a housebold treasure; no part of her 
needs another field; nothing is unexpressed ; her wits, 
her memory, her observation, as well as her eyes and 
fingers, are kept in full exercise by the family exigencies. 
Where in the world are my spectacles? what have I done 
with that letter ? asks papa. Where have I put my keys, 
or my gloves? asks mamma. I have lost my brooch, or 
my bracelet, or my parasol, cry the young ladies. Mary 
is the universal referee. Mary knows people’s ways 
better than they do themselves, and with unwearied good 
nature, and a perception amounting to instinct, brings 
people and their goods together again. It is bad news 
when this faultless creature announces her engagement to 
some young man; we are naturally amazed that so much 
perfection should throw. herself away on such a lout, who, 
whether on workdays or Sundays, seems so immeasurably 
below her in refinement. But Mary knows her own in- 
terests, as well as her heart, best. She has never forgotten 
the traditions of her own class; her head has never for 
an instant been turned by the sight of pleasures and luxu- 
ries beyond her reach ; while her habits of order, and the 
*onsclusness of years of trust not abused, make her the 
best wife a mechanic can choose. Mr. Trollope makes 
his Cabinet Minister of small means testify of his parlour- 
muid that there is not a more respectable young woman 
in London, and we are sure every reader’s experience can 
recall similar examples. Some people are so unlucky as 
to know only the pariahs of the profession, and some- 
times it is ill luck ; but}more commonly a course of bad ser- 
vants implies something Wrong in feeling and management ; 
whether this means a want of sympathy, or an obstinate 
quarrel with the age and a determined adherence to obso- 
lete usage, or a tyrannical imposition of will in the mode 
of doing things as well as in results. For it is part of 
modern independence—as it has been human nature—to 
prefer choosing for oneself the means by which to attain a 
given end, 

Of the three classes—the ready, unscrupulous, loqua- 


cious servant of comedy; the faithful, blindly devoted 
follower, to extreme old age, of fiction; and the more 
calculating Mary or Thomas of fact and veracious history 
—commend us to the last for all practical purposes of use 
and comfort. 


Semi-betached Gives.” 


SHORT time ago the Saturday Review gave a sad 
account of the boredom to which husbands are sub- 
jected by the exacting nature of the modern wife. 

We were told how this wearisome creature not only 
forgot the well-known fact, that mutual disgust is brought 
on by marriage, and was either atrociously eager for con- 
nubial attentions, or painfully unwilling to submit to 
them ; but that she, with further perverseness, insisted 
that her partner should never indulge in the most inno- 
cent Platonisms with other women. The case, as stated, 
was severe upon the ladies in general; and, admitting 
that points in it were true, we believe that they 
might have a word to say in return. What is 
the wife to do whose husband is absent from her the 
greater part of the day? Supposing she belongs to 
that class of society which can afford a housekeeper, and 
is indifferent about the elastic properties of legs of mutton, 
when her morning visit to the nursery is over, the time, 
indeed, hangs heavily on her hands. Should she be fond 
of riding, the horse and the groom are ordered to the 
door. Buta groom is no company, and the park is full 
of cavaliers-in-waiting. An escort is accepted without a 
thought of wrong. and generally without even a risk of 
impropriety, at first. Yet the ‘bored husband,” who 
comes home in the evening either to be diverted from his 
sulks by the fascinations of his spouse, or amiably dis- 
charged from her company with a licence to flirt, little 
thinks that the weaker vessel has filled up the yawning 
gap of the day with an agreeable substitute, and, fresh 
from the genial compliments of her noontide companion, 
feels more or less disinclined to accept after them the 
lukewarm courtesies of her spouse. 

The customs of society tend largely to the semi-detach- 
ment of wives. Men of business, as well as men of plea- 
sure, are drawn from their homes in the morning without 
a chance of getting back to them perhaps before dinner- 
time. This manner of living need not necessarily detract 
from the affection of a sincerely-married couple. Most 
women, after the eclipse of the honeymoon, would prefer 
not to have their husbands fidgeting in the house with 
the constancy of the cat; and there is something like a 
renewal of romantic welcomes at the hour when the good 
man lets himself with a latchkey into the bosom of his 
family. In thoroughly domestic circles this mode of 
existence is understood, and it answers all purposes if 
occasionally broken by intervals of longer absence or 
change of scene. But there are many circles in which 
domesticity is not at present in fashion. If a barrister, 
for instance, who must work for his income, takes a wife 
from a family which has contributed belles to the world, 
he is obliged, for the sake of his wife, to keep up a 
position, and reside in the West-end or in a fashionable 
suburb. Should her tastes incline to music, there are 
some curious plungers of both sexes in these districts 
connected with that art who will soon manage to scrape 
an acquaintance with her. Without being absolutely bad, 
in the socio-ethical sense of the word, these people have 
certain Bohemian tendencies, which are exceedingly at- 
tractive to a young woman. If the barrister is not asked 
to have a sweet tenor at his table in a short period, he 
may be sure to learn something of the delightful fascina- 
tions of a pianiste lady, whom his wife has met at a soirée 
in the neighbourhood. It is not difficult to imagine, after 
a while, how boresome Briefmonger will seem to the com- 
panion of the gay and gifted creatures, who are so 
different from other men and women in their ways and 
habits of thinking. : 

If we look back into the agreeable old comedies of the 
Restoration, or even of a later period, we find that there 
was no joke better received than that which referred to 
the semi-detachment of married people. It was amongst 
these dramatic heroes a desperate mistake for the man to 
show the least public attention to his lawful spouse, 
although he was at perfect liberty, according to the rules 
of the stage, to pay as much attention to his neighbour’s 
wife as might be necessary for the comic ends in view. 
1t was in the highest degree vulgar for married people to 
seem married, and we have in Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal a report of an unhappy couple, of whom it was 
said that they were positively living together as mere man 
and wife. No doubt conjugal endearments before com- 
pany are atrocious violations of good taste; but in many 
modern instances the ‘gentleman is, as far as this social 
canon is concerned, equally careful not to infringe upon 
it in private. A married man, after a time, appears to 
forget how much a woman, and especially a woman who 
is a lady, desires small attentions to the very last. He 
seems to believe, at any rate, that his wife does not care 
for them at his hands. Women do not forget the season 
of courtship ; and it would not be too much to say that 
an ideal marriage should be a constant courtship, or else 
the romantic theory of marriage falls to the ground alto- 
gether. But suppose a man marries a fool, and doesn’t 
discover the fact for some time. Then it is well worth 
his while to try and improve the fool into a tolerable 
companion ; for even a foolish wife can make herself ex- 
cessively unpleasant to the wisest and most philosophic of 
husbands ; and in successful cases the women will be 
grateful for the teaching. Mr. Dickens makes David 
Copperfield attempt the culture of Dora, but the experi- 
ment was not fairly tried. David went a very clumsy, 
not to say priggish, way about it, and committed the in- 
solent blunder of exposing the shortcomings of his wife 
before Traddles. No wonder that Little Blossom shrank 
from this rude pruning. The man who wants to win his 
wife to at least sense (or nonsense) enough to love him 
has often all his work before him, even after he has placed 
the marital ring on her finger. She may then only be a 
semi-detached wife. We can give no definite recipe for 
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the curative process. Circumstances would demand ‘ 
constant change of ingredients. The shrew should " 
tamed, if possible, by soft means; but she shoul “3 
tamed. The indifferent woman, with her soul Occup! 
only with the thoughts of the millinery hung upon 
body, should—but we cannot advise on these points, ae 
besides, it is more than probable that the balance 0 za 
compatibility inclines to the side of the husband. Wom 
should not be difficult to win when once wed, althow 
strange to say, it has happened to many a woman to fo = 
and bear children to a man without a stronger feeling a 
him than one of duty and gratitude, perhaps, for 80° 
consequence. = 

For the men who like their wives semi-detached the 
is nothing to be said ; there is no accounting for taste, 
and it is possible at least to conceive a gentleman of Oe 
disposition resenting the familiarities of a wife as a clal? 
for privileges not contemplated by him when entering 
upon the married state. They run a risk if their W1' on 
are young. Semi-detachment is an unnatural conditlo 
for a human being, and there is sure to be a revolt aga 
it at last. We put ina plea, then, for a little more Bo é 
and-Joanism. {f the outward symbols of affection oA 
tirely disappear, there is danger that the sentiment wh1¢ 
inspired them is gradually smouldering away. oe 

The tot of the whole is, that the married yoke beg!” 
to gall the neck of those who remove the collar for ca 
length of time during such seasons as they are bound 
wear it. Matrimonial life does not admit of much free, 
dom without the freedom being paid for at an expensive 
loss. It is another thing, of course, when the lady a0 
gentleman are both old enough to know as much as eV 
they are likely to learn. Then, indeed, besides the te 
spoken of as romantic, we find that married people a¥° 
attached from a sense of the necessity for mutual prote? 
tion. As the beauty of the woman departs, her affectio™ 
and care of her husband does not lessen; but the con- 
verse of the proposition is not so strictly true. It is 1 
possible, however, to speak too hardly of the man wh0 
having had the best of a woman’s life at his disposas 
slights her when the shadows overtake her, and ¢? 
deavours to seek new sources of sentimental distraction. 
Though he may never wrong his wife in the last meaning 
of the word, the desperate misery he can inflict by b5 
cruel thoughtlessness can scarce ever be condoned for. 
young women were less cruel or heedless than they ares 
they would recall this when accepting attentions, even 0 
an innocent kind, from married men whose wives are i 
the room. So far from caring, however, for the pai? 
given in this way, they appear to consider it an agreeable 
tribute to their superior fascinations, oblivious that the 
chief fascination which brings the doddering old noodles 
within the tap of a fan consists in their ignorance a? 
want of experience of what they admire—for a chang®- 
To live as ‘‘ mere man and wife” is the best and simples’ 
plan to obviate semi-detachment and all its attendan 
mischiefs. Those who think otherwise need never expec’ 
a slice of the Dunmow flitch ; and instead of sleeping t9” 
gether at the foot of the hill, like those models in th® 
Scotch song, they will probably be found wrangling at the 
end of the journey, and destroying each other’s peace ~ 
the last with a horrible ingenuity engendered by an a¢ 
quaintance with sore places. 


History of the Bonnet 


In the current part of Cussell’s 
Magazine there appears an illustrate 
article on that now indispensabl¢ 
adjunct of every lady’s toilet, the 
bonnet. The paper is well wort 
reading in its entirety, but the spac® 
at our disposal will admit of out 
quoting it but in part. A bonnet, 
then, we are told, originally was the 
name given to a man’s head-geat: 
There were the bonnets of priests, thé 
bonnets of nobles, which were of velvet and ermine, or ° 
velvet surrounded by the coronet, and which we still se® 
pictured in their armorial bearings, and the bonnet ° 
bluff King Hal’s time, which beefeaters yet weat- 
Shakespeare, writing about that period, is our witnes# 
that a bonnet was a man’s covering, when, in Coriolantlss 
he makes one of his puppets say, ‘‘Go to them with t ny 
bonnet in thy hand.” And again in Hamlet, ‘Put your 
bonnet to its right use ; ’tis for the head.” And Shake 
speare’s puppets were so lifelike, they never transgresse 
the natural, even in an epithet misplaced.. The Scot¢ 
to this day call their caps “bonnets,” and Scott, writin 
his stirring war song— 

March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 
March, march, Clydesdale and Liddesdale, 


adds— 
All the blue bonnets are over the border. 


Not only is bonnet of masculine meaning, but in England 
alone has it been appropriated as a title for part 0 
lady’s walking costume. In France ‘‘ bonnet ” has bee 
usurped by the femme-de-chambre, but only to be ats 
on the pillow and slept in. Madame and mademolst 
may use a bonnet de nuit, but they are seen in t 
Champs Elysées or the Bois de Boulogne in a chapoa 
Should any miss or her mamma there venture forth 6 
her “bounet,” ‘she would be probably forwarded Wy 
Charente as incurable ; for is not that pretty little whi 
article her nightcap, as we term it? In Germany, ust y 
bonnet is known as a hut or hat, though, indeed, t ee 
more frequently adopt the French term, chapeau ats 
capote, and now and then it is a toque; but a eit 
specifies what we call a hat for a lady—a sort of coroP 
shaped Scotch cap. lied 
The original meaning of the word bonnet was apP ie 
to a fortification, a sort of parapet erection wither 
moat. In sea language a bonnet is an addition to 4 ae 
—hence is the head covering called a bonnet ; it 18 ovary 
tification for the head, and, in the case of a lady, ents 
like an addition to a sail, especially when her gar for 
are ample and flowing. The first bonnets introduce 1aZ- 
ladies truly were fortifications—towers in size, and am 
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oe in Strength and amplitude. To deem a bonnet the 
Ve ect only meet covering for a woman’s head betrays 
thay Steat ignorance, for the huge blinkers known under 
ae name, and now happily discarded—we hope never to 
are Scitated—are of very modern origin, scarce ahundred 
cent, old, dating only from the end of the eighteenth 
Fre uty, at a period of bad taste and bad_morals in the 
tee court—that is, soon after the Revolution had 
first ed Society topsy turvy, and scarcely skimmed off the 
the Tough scum of the new settlement. A veil is really 
Tea y, entirely feminine head-covering ladies have ever 
b sano: In the middle ages their caps resembled the 
eVe Nets of men when more than a veil was needed ; and 
= to these a veil was usually added. Afterwards hats 
h ood jsumed. Later, hoods mantled fair heads. But the 
com 1S not an exclusively feminine ornament. Kings, 
On Moners, and priests have worn it. In the days of 
distr Anne, Addison complains in his Spectator of the 
‘acting influence of the ladies’ gay-coloured hoods at 
theres and censures their coquetry. They were just 
ae Introduced, and the height of the fashion 3 pre- 
or Sly, towers of hair, sometimes covered with lace caps, 
So sttamented with little hats, alone rested on the head 
to it is obvious enough that whatever ladies may choose 
the every new fashion will get roundly censured by 
ne Sarcastic or witty old fogies of the day, who are 
or ttheless ready enough to do homage to a pretty 
h Man and slight a plain one, till some misfortune, per- 
toe? teaches them the value of a good heart over a good 
ai Plexion, whether the idol or the scarcerow is dis- 
of ae mabonnet or not. To our notion, a single hood 
tha, 1° or cherry colour must have been far more decent 
{na fantastical coiffure uncovered and bedizened. 
fen hen the French Revolution first occurred, the still 
Mod ting society assumed everything upon a Greek 
BT el (soi-disant), and made a fancied resemblance to the 
Sic a pretext for bad taste and a lack of decency. As 
e Atters subsided a little, and a consulate, afterwards an 
Va, Plre, was established, extremities of scanty toilet 
toy shed. Still, dresses were goared, as narrowing them 
rs ards the top is termed—close to the figure ; the skirts 
see of the scantiest and shortest dimensions 3 and, as a 
end of the period said, “they commenced too late and 
th cd too soon.” An inch was all that was accorded to 
tire] €ngth of the waist, and the neck and arms were en- 
tey Y exposed ; whilst the lightness of the other garments 
fo Caled the whole contour of the figure. To make amends 
ex, U8 brevity and compression, the surplus material 
5 Panded like a huge excrescence in bonnets. Close 
al ‘ervers will notice that meanness in one direction is 
Not Ost always accompanied by extravagance in another, 
ey, CHly in character, not only in household and personal 
Penses, but in matters of the toilette. When recently 
in 8€ crinolines were adopted, the head was compressed 
t € smallest outline, and the bonnet, slung round 
is. neck by ribbons, was suffered to hang like the unused 
tse of a mantle upon the neck behind the head. Now 
ha Crinolines are invisible and skirts shortened, heads 
f..’° become huge in chignons and other expressions of 
e “Y—the latest fashion being a kind of helmet of hair, 
i In size to Minerva’s, and formed of rich loose plait- 
alttt from the very brow over the ears to the poll, high in 
. Ude, and as much as possible in appearance like two 
th ue braided chignons united on the head, one towards 
dig, °& the other towards the back, and both perpen- 
wh war. Of course bonnets are, as betting men say, uno- 
ange The superfluity to make up for deficiency of skirt 
bonnet juts out in hair. 
fing? Teturn, however, to the origin of the bonnet. The 
Pro thing ever seen in the annals of costume at all ap- 
Dea Ching a bonnet is the Marie Stuart hood, which ap- 
Ware first in the fifteenth century, although it after- 
Wh ds obtained the name of the unfortunate young queen 
Der} always wore it. It was really a hood, and not pro- 
4g,” 2 bonnet. Later, in Charles the Second’s reign, 
Wo, -Sestion of a modern bonnet is found, much as it is 
bach Now. This has the deep strings worn a few years 
Act, 2, 2nd the mantilla of last season. But the bonnet 


th, “\ and proper was not invented or assumed till after 


‘ry, as already named. 
in , St fashions come in mildly, and gradually increase 
nq 7 7@Vvagance, through extremes being thought stylish, 
On, .°@ders of fashion increasing their measures to outvie 
and another, ‘till the force of fancy can no farther go,” 
No the whole thing becomes exquisitely absurd. Chig- 
Nat 8, for instance, commenced in neat little bows of the 
Re Tal hair very tastefully arranged on the poll, but 


Cony, Tench revolution, at the end of the eighteenth 
0 


Sea, .°Tger and larger, and rose and rose, like a stormy 


ang till they literally enveloped the little island of a head 
3 came what we now see them. Not so with bon- 
aq The bonnet was born old—that is, huge, and ugly, 
aq “Wtinkled, and fantastical—and has grown younger 
You;PCunger into its present pretty insignificance and 
metal grace. 
br, © first actual and proper bonnet we meet with in 
Cent, 8 Worn by a noble French lady of the eighteenth 
Ove, UY - Her hair is cut half short and slightly curled 
“hoy © temples, and on the neck hangs in two large 
Tag Sts. Over this she wears a cap of batiste, or lawn, 
Hep Pound, and with three or four frills edged with lace. 
Wag, CRnet is exactly like an enormous cocked hat, and 
qi, 3 flattering tribute of regard to Napoleon the Great. 
tibp eaterial is black velvet; a rosette of crimson satin 
Pigoe Cops the broad brim, and a plaiting of crimson 
Thre Satin shows above the peaked flap over the face. 
the = fathers, the largest white, the second yellow, and 
At 4) imson, complete the monstrous structure. 
bon the commencement of the nineteenth century the 
An 3, ©8an to assume a more decided shape. 
the vlustration of the year 1829 displays the bonnet in 
Nor, “ty height of its glory, with its shape larger and 
Vith <trongly defined than ever; this is of white chip, 
LOR * double edge ; the ribbon around it is a pale pink 
Sithep wh Satin, with three plain bars woven in it on 
With )“!de ; the flowers are orange-coloured china asters, 
remem paves of the natural green. Well does the writer 
LY eg “ran old chip bonnet of her grandmother’s—the 
°X al nterfoil of this illustration —-kept in an old band- 
°ng with a chip hat of her mamma’s as curiosities, 


be sold by weight in London, but an Act passed in the 
reign of William IV. (which came into operation on the 
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The price of this bonnet (gentlemen so wish their wives 
would wear sensible bonnets again!) was four guineas, 
without a morsel of trimming, and every one knows what 
rich ribbons, good flowers, and real laces cost ; and it took 
a good quantity to set off such a “ fortification ” as a real 
old-fashioned bond side bonnet—not that a large amount 
of faith, good, bad, or indifferent, was required in such a 
case—for seeing them was really believing. 

The quaker bonnet was one of the shapes introduced in 
George the Third’s reign, and was worn by country chil- 
dren less than twenty years ago—nay, in some places it is 
still worn. It is made of pieces of printed calico over 
bonnet-board, and designated in some localities a “ sun- 
bonnet,” and in others a “poke,” 
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vinces. By an Act of Victoria (July 4, 1838), all former 
laws relating to the sale of bread in Ireland were re- 
pealed, and a new assize established in that country. 

It may not be uninteresting just to glance at the fluc- 
tuations in the prices of bread since the year 1754. At 
this epoch the price was 4d. per quartern loaf ; in 1757 it 
rose to 10d.; in 1800 (when new bread was forbidden 
under a penalty of 5s. the loaf if sold under 24 hours’ 
old) it had increased to 1s. 5d.; in January, 1801, it was 
Is. 11d.; in July, 1810, it advanced to the high figure of 
2s. 5d.; in 1823 it declined to 10d. , and in 1833 to 83d., 
about the price at which the quartern loaf ranges at pre- 
sent. I am invariably delighted whenever I am fortunate 
enough to perceive the pleasing announcement, ‘‘ Down 
again !” It is the infallible indicator of social prosperity 
and increased domestic comfort, for, singular to say, the 
low price of bread (which of course is dependent on that 
of wheat) materially influences the marriage market, to 
use a commercial metaphor, and thus affects the popula- 
tion. When bread stands at a high figure, a signal 
falling off occurs in marital alliances. When this com- 
modity is cheap, it very sensibly affects the Registrar- 
General’s returns in this particular. 


(The Sinft of iltfe, 


By 8. Puts Day. 


THE Saxon “‘breod” or bread 
is derived from the verb 
“‘bredan,” to nourish; so that 
this important article of human 
consumption is aptly denomi- 
nated the “ staff of life ”— 

Bread, that decaying man with 

strength supplies, 

Singular to say, no chemist of 
ancient times hit upon the dis- 
covery. The alchemists wasted their energies and lives 
in the vague endeavour to transmute the baser ores into 
gold. But how insignificant appears the “ precious 
metal” itself when compared with the priceless article of 
bread! Dr. Cullen observes that ‘without bread, or 
somewhat of an analogous nature, no nation is known to 
live.” Hence it is that the inhabitants of Lapland are 
compelled to improvise a sort of bread out of dried fish, 
mixed with the powdered bark of the pine-tree—a ‘‘ coun- 
terfeit presentment” truly. The Norwegians concoct 
their bread by the admixture of barley and oatmeal, 
which they bake between two hollow stones—when the 
modern mystery of “ panification ” is completed. This 
compound seems almost incapable of deterioration, for at 
the baptism of a child bread is produced which in all pro- 
bability had been baked at the christening of the infant’s 
grandfather. 

From the earliest ages, in all parts of the world, man 
has employed farinaceous grains as the basis of his food. 
In time the purely nutritive part became extracted and 
prepared so as to form not only an agreeable but a whole- 
some aliment. Fora long time the art of bread-making 
remained in a crude condition ; although, according to 
some cynics, most of those who supply our table with the 
‘* staff of life” pursue the old barbarous mode of tritura- 
tion and amalgamation of the materials—a process similar 
to that in vogue during the primitive times of Fabricius 
and Cincinnatus, which caused a foreign writer to ob- 
serve: ‘‘ We have become Titans through the medium of 
science, which nevertheless has not given us bread worthy 
of man.” Originally mankind prepared their corn by 
simply boiling it, whereby they formed viscous cakes 
—a food anything but palatable or digestible. In 
course of time it was discovered that flour mixed with 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Drury Lanre.—Belles of the Kitchen—(At Ten Minutes to Eight) Formosa 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

STraAND.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Half-past Seven. 

GuLope.—Breach of Promise—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Progress. Seven. 

esiird or WALES’s.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School. Half-past 
Seven. 

Garety.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Dreams—(At 
Ten) Linda of Chamouni—Ballet. Seven. 

New QUEEN’s.—117, Arundel-street, Strand—(At Eight) The Turn of the 
Tide—Tho Secret. Seven. 

HoLzorn.—Wait for an Answer—(At a quarter to Eight) Plain English— 
The Waterman. Seven. 

ADELPH!.—Too Much of a Good Thing—(At a Quarter to Eight) Lost at 
Sea—Domestic Economy. Seven. 

New Royatry.—Quite at Home—(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- 
past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—Seagulls—Half-past Seven. 

Royat CHaRING-cross.—Little Fibs—Room for the Ladies—‘At a 
Quarter-past Nine) Very Little Faust, and More Mephistopheles 
—Farce. Half-past Seven. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleyen till Ten. 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

- SunpAY.—Vineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
. Monday.—Length of day, 11h, 22m, 
Tuesday.—New moon. 

. Wednesday.—Daybreak 4.17 A.M. 

. Thursday.—Clock after sun 12m. 13sec. 

. Friday.—Sun sets 5.20 p.m. 

. Saturday.—St. Denys. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from tho office ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


OcTOBER 
9 
29 
2? 
> 


DO OMIA TB oo 


~ One Year (post free) .......ecceeeesceeee 178, Od. 
certain quantities of warm water and yeast produced an Half a Year % staceceu@retercs sche. L88tSd: 
Quarter of a Year 3 : 4s. 4d. 


alcoholic and panary fermentation, which not only de- 
stroyed its viscidity, but rendered it light, wholesome, and 
easy of assimilation, when properly triturated, exposed 
to prolonged warmth, and subsequently baked. This 
process of preparing what is technically known as the 
‘* sponge,” although necessitating from eight to ten hours’ 
labour, continues in general usage at the present day. 
Dr. Dauglish’s system was meant to remove so formidable 
an obstruction, but the public seem not to have bestowed 
much attention on the matter, such an abhorrence has it 
of change. In the manufacture of bread we are far be-| in the provinces or colonies. : 
es ee ae into | _ ‘Those who reside af a distenge Boers recone subscribers 
In ancient times various Sa USnEalS he A oon ee tile direct from the publisher, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. And if ang of 
bread, such as potatoes andidifferent|Kinos 0 core dy Wai* | our readers will send us the names of ladies who would be likely 
during the siege of Paris by Henry IV. the bones of to subscribe, we shall be happy to forward specimen copies free, 
charnel-houses were brought into requisition for this pur-| 4 stamp, however, should be sent, to defray the postage of each 
pose. So scarce was bread at one time in France that | free copy. 
people of the highest quality were wont to carry pieces of | Tosrrr.—The articles on Point Lace that we are now pub- 
it with them when they were invited out to dinner. Even lishing would probably meet the requirements of your friend. 
in England, on the authority of Holinshed’s “Chronicle,” | After we have fully explained and illustrated the various 
bread had to be made “ of stich grain as the soil yieldeth ;| stitches, we shall proceed to give designs for various useful 
nevertheless, the gentility commonly provide themselves | __and beautiful articles of apparel. me 
sufticiently of wheat for their own tables, while their pars Str atale we srs she a Siyoahh stacey 
MEI tas eet wee ec cae ses se Bee you that the lower SEAR all are overcrowded, and that 
forced to content themselves with rye or barley ; yea, and there iasirooi, only at:the-top!aiIf you.are.deterred i 
in time of dearth, many with bread made either of beans, the fear of competition, you may as well make up your mind 
see Sect pare ae oF Ore “I; pakane ype ees b to be a drone for life. Success is in part ability to distance 
eculiar bread, called ‘‘ militaris,” was prepa: y 
palaces and officers in camp with their own hands. For 


competitors, and this is only done by real power, backed by 
sturdy effort and perseverance. To succeed as an artist you 

this purpose hand mills were employed, but the general 

practice was to pound the corn in a mortar, when it was 


must first be sure that you have talent, and then resign 
baked on the coals. 


yourself to a laborious and patient probation. 
PaTIENCE.—Knowing nothing of the stories you propose to 
According to Stowe, bread derives its name from the transiate, we cannot possibly give an opinion as a 
place in which it was formerly sold; “for,” he remarks,} success. Many publishers would be Ts Cag and 
‘*it appeareth by record that in the year 1302, which} pay for a translation which they thought it would repay 
irti them to publish. But we would suggest that it is estimated 
was the thirtieth of Edward L, the bakers of London thet Ee are thay one iatewene olathe books translatears 
ace ie meee By = ropill shbtdcre Stoned we published, and in wee we poor vee a anrecty a 
. : rear i men erature 
Henry II1., inthe thirty-sixth year of his reign (a.p, 1252), ceeds an et Fs maleseene as well as capacity i aeccationt 
bakers were ordered not to impress bread intended for gaeny 
sale with the sign of the cross, Agnus Dei, or the name 
of Jesus Christ. The first assize of bread was pro- 


Gryrvra.—Gored skirts worn by slight figures require a small 
pleat under the seams of the front and first side width. For 
stout persons those widths are without fullness, The 
claimed in the reign of King John. By an act of Henry} remaining gores and the back full breadth are arranged in 
III. (a.p. 1266), entitled the *‘Assisa et Panis et| French pleats. For the skirt of a walking dress make a 
Cervisiz,” or the assize of bread and ale, the prices of| gored front width, two narrow side gores, and a full back 
these articles were regulated by those of corn; while by aa Pais in all. Three and pase ae s oe 
a@ provision of the same act a baker was fined for trans-| greatest width. 1t should just escape the floor, and be o 
gressing the law, and in case of a heinous offence was 

to suffer punishment of body in the pillory, or some 

other severe correction. This statute was repealed by 


the same length all round. 
May C.-—You have not enough merino for two skirts.. Make 
Queen Anne, and that of “ Assisa” by 5th George IV. c. 
74, on the 17th June, 1824. Bread was first ordered to 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epitor should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 162, Fleet-street, E.C 


TO OUR READERS. 
WE shall feel obliged to our readers if they will kindly assist 
in promoting our circulation. They can do this :— ; 
1. By encouraging their booksellers to order a few copies weekly, 
and expose them in their windows for sale. 
2. By forwarding specimen copies to their relatives or friends 


the skirt according to directions given ‘‘Ginevra.” Trim 
with three bands of the same, scalloped at the lower edges, 
bound with velvet, and headed by a plain band of velvet. 
Short basque, coat-sleeves, and sash, : 

A Parent.—It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
remove pock-marks after recovery, though they may be 


Ist October, 1836) extended the same practice to the pro- prevented by careful nursing while the disease is in 
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rogress. A physician will tell you whether any thing can 
Es done in your child’s case. 

Anna ©.—A paper wedding is seldom celebrated. The 
wooden wedding on the fifth anniversary is usually the first 
anniversary wedding. 

O. B.—The name of the lady whose address you ask for does 
not appear in the Musical Directory of this year. — 

Srepuen D.—As our number containing the portrait of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe is in print, and may still be obtained, we 
could not again publish her portrait, even if there were no 
other objections that might be urged. 


{ne Exch TIL. 


[For regulations, &., see our Number for J uly 31.] 

I wisu to exchange various patterns, including handsome 

Berlin wool patterns for chairs, &c., and am willing to receive 
— BRIDGET. 

OF Leaens vittoria Ancient and Modern,” with tunes, and 

«The Bristol Tune-book.” Popular sheet music, quite new, 

offered in exchange.— LITTLE Fay. 

I wisn for Hawthorne’s works, and Dr. Latham’s Dic- 
tionary, the latter either bound or in parts, or even odd parts 
of it, in good condition. Please state wants.— Nora. 

I wis for the full score, with English and Italian words, of 
La Traviata. Will give other operas, or popular songs and 
dance music.—OBADIAH, 


——— 


We have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Water Witch” and ‘D. D.” 


Che Mady's Olon glaper. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1869. 


DOING WITHOUT. 


Ir the first lesson to teach savages is to have artificial 
wants, that they may work to gratify them, one of the 
most important to those people who are already civi- 
lised is to convince them that they can do without. 
‘All sorts of things to which we have accustomed our- 
selves, and which we believe to be as vitally necessary 


as air to breathe and water to drink, can be foregone if 


we will, and life will go on just as well as before. We 
see this continually in those cases of imperative cir- 
cumstance where neither energy nor desire can do any 
good, and where people must bend their backs to the 
burden, and bear the lesson of abnegation, with or 
without repining. Daintily-nurtured creatures, who 

nk existence impossible without all manner of deli- 

e surroundings—who must have a carriage to take 
them into the next street and servants for every 
trivial want, who cannot eat plain fare, who think 
mere comfort without luxury barbarous nakedness, 
and simplicity of living savagery without redemption 
—we see them, when thrown into such circum- 
stances, say, as the Indian mutiny, the hard- 
ships of a colonist’s life, a shipwreck, or even 
a long sea voyage with a plentiful allowance of 
head gales, learn in a stringent manner enough 
both how much they can do, how much they can do 
without. ‘Confirmed invalids,” as the phrase goes 
—hypochondriacs who have to be bolstered up with 
the newest scientific appliances and aids to help them 
to live at all—suddenly find, on occasions of emer- 
gency, that half their wants have been imaginary, and 
that nine-tenths of their artificial crutches and sup- 
ports have been useless, and might have been laid 
aside long ago, if they would but have tried the ex- 
periment of doing without. Indeed, self indulgence is 
one of the most insidious and tyrannical of all things, 
and there are many couch-ridden and cumbersome 
invalids whose maladies might be thrown off, if only 
they would learn to do without the very things which 
really increase while they seem to aid these. Perhaps 
the most important thing they have to learn to do 
without is the belief that they are thus couch-ridden, 
and that they cannot lift themselves out of the weak- 
ness of indisposition if even they were to try. 

If we look through the mere accumulations of a 
housekeeper, the hoarded stores put away from chance 
service, the useless lumber stowed away in dark closets 
and cobwebbed garrets, we can see in the unservice- 
able mass gathered together how much we have spent 
that might have been saved—how many things have 
been essentially useless and needless that we thought 
at the time absolutely necessary. It is not too much 
to say that a large proportion of what we buy is un: 
necessary, even taking our stand on the conventional 
point of artificial wants, and the need we have of 
going with our day and being in accord with the 
spirit of the times in which we live. But, how much 
soever we may thus be in accord, we need not give in 
to the extravagance, the reckless expenditure, which 
more than all else characterises the present day, 
which seems to have forgotten the virtue that lies in 
trying to do without, and in making a little serve where 
much is unnecessary. 


= FEARFUL massacre, all but unparalleled in its 
enormity, has occurred near Paris, and continues in 
that city, and to a great extent in London, to push 
aside all other topics. Paris indeed is mad about it, 
the excitement caused in London by the most sensa- 
tional crimes perpetrated in England in our day being 
- nothing to what prevails now across the channel. It 
is indeed the murder of murders, and there is no lack 
of awful mystery to enhance its unparalleled atrocity. 
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along the Rue Pivoli, blood dripping from one of them, 
on their wav to the Morgue. Those vehicles contain 
the remains of a woman and five children. Those 
podies have just been dug up from a clumsily-made and 
carelessly-covered trench in a field not more than a 
hundred yards from a suburban railway-station. The 
murders had been committed with most fiendish cruelty ; 
the bodies, fearfully hacked and stabbed, had been 
thrown into the ditch péle-méle, and were still warm 
when they were dug up. The woman had received no 
less than twenty-three wounds, yet the doctors aver 
that she was still living when the earth was thrown 
upon-her. Of the children, who were respectively 
sixteen, fourteen, eleven, and seven, all boys, and a 
girl three years of age, the first seems, like his mother, 
to have offered resistance, and to have only been over- 
powered after a fearful struggle. The youngest child 
had her body ripped open from the chin downwards ; 
and the boy next to her had his head and face horribly 
crushed and gashed. Such is the mere prologue. Were 
it not for the bungling attempt at the burial of the 
victims, the supposition might have arisen that the un- 
fortunate family had been fallen upon by wild beasts 
or tortured by demons; but the traces of the evil 
intelligence that plans and of the stolid improvidence 
which betrays so horrid a deed are unmistakeably 
human. The tale runs thus: Jean Kinck, an Al- 
satian established at Roubaix, with a thriving business 
as a brush manufacturer, and with a wife and five 
children by her, besides a son by a former wife, hamed 
Gustave, leaves home about three or four weeks ago, 
and is seen with his eldest son at Paris. Communica- 
tions purporting to be from him reach his wife, bidding 
her join him with the whole family at Paris. On 
Monday, the 13th ult., a young man of above twenty, 
giving his name as Jean Kinck, hires a room 
in the Hotel du Chemin de Fer du Nord, 
with an understanding that he wants it 
only by day. On that same Monday a 
telegram comes from Roubaix, addressed to 
Jean Kinck, evidently from his wife, who has re- 
ceived the intimation that she is to go to Paris, and 
who answers, “ We are not ready.” On the follow- 
ing Sunday, the 19th, the poor woman is ready, and 
she appears at the hotel, where the rendezvous is 
appointed at six o’clocx p.M., with her five children, 
asking for Jean Kinck. The young man who goes 
by that name is not there at the time, nor two 
hours later, when the woman calls again. At about 
eleven that same evening the woman arrives at Pantin 
in a hackney-coach with her children, She is there 
met by a young man, supposed to be her stepson, 
Gustave Kinck, who hands her out of the cab 
with her two children, and takes her and them 
towards the so-called Chemin Vert. He returns 
alone shortly afterwards, takes out the three other 
children, pays and dismisses the coach, and goes his 
way in the same direction. On that same day, at six 
o'clock in the afternoon, a young man, supposed to be 
the same Gustave Kinck, had bought a pickaxe and 
spade in the Rue de Flandre at La Villette, and called 
for those instruments two hours later. It was re- 
marked that on this last occasion the young man 
betrayed considerable agitation. It would seem at the 
first blush as if little room was left for doubt. The 
father and son had, to all appearance, planned the 
murder. They seemed to have got ready the weapons, 
the grave, and, as they reckoned, the means of con- 
cealment and escape. They had then decoyed the 
victims under some specious pretence, and despatched 
them, possibly with the aid of accomplices. Still 
there is a mystery. Were the two Kincks chief 
actors in the tragedy, or were they only the principal 
victims? It is impossible at present to decide. 


We have had two sensation domestic events within 
the last few day—the usual “horrid murder” which 
belongs to the dull season, and Father Hyacinthe’s de- 
nunciation of the policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church towards modern society. Fashionable ladies, 
dressed up in the most magnificent and costly toilettes, 
have visited Notre Dame Cathedral in perfect mobs 
when the barefooted Carmelite preached, to hear the 
peculiar sins, follies, and weaknesses of the times de- 
nounced. There was, however, a braveness in the 
Father's language which attracted the attention of a 
more serious congregation than this. The Jesuits saw 
danger ahead, and they reported Father Hyacinthe at 
Rome, and then, according to Jesuitical policies, first 
came reproving, but flattering and kind reproving, 
despatches from Rome to the eloquent and popular 
preacher of Paris. But Hyacinthe is made in the 
mould of the great men of the great Reformation. 
He is not only a hater of falsehood, fraud, and 
error, but he has the courage to condemn and 
expose it. He witnesses with Christian pain and in- 
dignation the fallen influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and he traces that world-wide disaster to the 
conduct of the Church in these latter days towards 
spiritual as well as temporal interests. Father 
Hyacinthe in his reproving letter has not said a single 
thing that has not been written and uttered in France, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy over and over again by 
many Roman Catholic divines as well as laymen. 


The story opens with the two country carts travelling | 
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But what a Roman priest may think about the ees 
ing and politics of his Church may not be utteree 
public. When the Roman Churchman is 1 
pulpit he is merely a player playing his part. 
has left the man and the Christian at the foot ° 
pulpit steps; he is simply a speaking medium 0 nat 
Papacy. If not, he must come down and do Mer: 
the Carmelite has done and what Luther did 
fore him. e 
Some people doubtless look upon Miss Rye’s elie 
to carry shiploads of young English females of g° 
character out to the colonies as an unmixed g00@ 5 iH 
there are others, and possibly many amongst ve 
readers, especially those who have had much or ka 
rience of the difficulties of obtaining domestic serval? 
who think far otherwise, and the arguments that su? 
might urge have been greatly strengthened by a rece 
Government document. Mr. 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for Pauper U 
in the Home District, states, in his report this J, ea 
that he has an entire disbelief in the commoP , a 
about there being a surplus population in Engi o 
He says that at the pauper schools in his district ©. - 
universal statement is that there is no dificult ¥ x 
finding situations for the children, and that for, 
girls especially the demand is often for four &M 
as many as can be supplied. In the metropo? F 
schools, when the question is put whether there 18 4 es 
difficulty in obtaining situations, the uniform ans’ 
of the superintendents is that they cannot supply. a 
demand. For domestic servants the demand y 
pressing that at one of the large district schools fot 
Tufnell was informed there were six applicants at 
every girl that could be recommended for service. 
then the real demand is not simply for labour, put 
trained labour, efficient labour, intelligent labour 5 
Mr. Tufnell states that nothing can be better than Ff 
training of the children in the large district gcho? t 
He further maintains that what is really wanted 3 ee 
emigration, but a more general system of educatioY- 


f the 


yeats 


This has been indeed a week of horrors calculate 
to have given a severe shock to modern complace?® 
We have experienced, happily, nothing so horrible, 
this side of the Channel as the unparalleled cr 
which has thrown Paris into a sensational ff £ 
but the daily papers this week should sober our 
gratulations. On Monday there were reporte® a. 
fewer than three cruel murders, two of them ago 
vated by suicide. In one case a young womaD a, 
murdered, who had lived with two men in success! 
Her second paramour became jealous of the first ib 
liberately cut her throat, made a feeble attempt pis 
his own, and then surrendered himself to justice. , sted 
was in the Borough. The second murder was comm is 
near Bolton, and in the inadequacy of the mot” og 
not unfit to rank with the French crime. Ned 
married couple had since January given a home 1 
husband’s father. Quarrels arose, and the father io 
told he must seek a home elsewhere. He laid ¢ pd 
to some articles of furniture, which his 8? 
daughter-in-law refused to surrender, and this or ngs 
to have greatly angered him. Last Saturday mor? pe 
while the son, a collier, had gone to his wor rier’s 
father murdered his daughter-in-law with 2 ©) p 
pick and an axe, and afterwards destroyed hims®” at 
cutting his own throat. But the third mur “eid 
Hounslow, was in some respects the most reveiw 0 
There appears something brutally cold-blooded 10 ®” fe 
are concerned with it. A poor woman, ” h ous? 
of a stone sawyer, had been lodging in a public: o 1 


the landlady’s own story, the man Sawyer 
wife were in the tap-room together, and at wy 
came in front of the bar. Here she saw ve per 
“knock her sister down five times, and ke jel 
awfully.” She also heard him say to her sisters. pet 
do for you to-night,” and saw him pull a stone, pis 
out of his pocket, which he held up, say1DS> . 1 ,nc0 
will do it’ It does not appear from the VY" je 
that she attempted to interfere or took any ‘yp 
cautions. The man and his wife We” 
stairs, and then, added this witness, “1 
noise on the stairs; it was like a person fi py 
pushed down. I went out of the bar, and fou oved’ 
sister at the bottom of the stairs. She never 
The prisoner said it was only a fainting fit; 4 
seen her in them before several times.” The ae 4 
committed for trial, and evidence seems 2° ake gsi, 
what confused. But, at all events, by the coicke? j 
of the witnesses, here is a woman “ awfully ny av 
by her busband at the bar of a public-how <toB™ 
directly afterwards beaten to death with ., pO oe 
clipper at the foot of the stairs, and Lue “and it} 
to say a word or raise a voice in her behal y iden” 
two or three hours, according to the medica 
before a doctor or a policeman is fetched. Fi 
a en 
A new journal of music, art, and literature bait a 
in Boston under the editorship of Mr. Dexter She i 
titled Folio. It announces that it will publish patio? © pe 
number an account of Mr. Charles Dicken’s separ, prey 
his wife, from the pen of the novelist himself. "| year® ¢no 
this is the regrettable article which appeare eee with 
in Household Words. Apparently Folio 18 smit 
epidemical mania for marital scandal. 
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Beto Books. 


The 
7 Education of Girls, and the Employment of Women. 


E dition ores By W. B. Hopason, LL.D. Second 
nin n. Tritbner and Co. 
is } Solid-looking little volume has a twofold value, and 
Advent Means so dull as it appears. 
onl af for the higher education of girls, as the 
Position Te and lasting means of bettering woman’s 
ahd 3, <2 2nd securing for her remunerative employment ; 
Wotations the second place, a veritable handbook of 
Sea 8. Dr. Hodgson, in the ardour of his desire to 
5 Hee young effectually helped, that the adult may 
the Sau help, lias traversed a wide field, and gives, in 
in ate of foot-notes, the pith of his studies 
,torm of direct references, so that his lec- 
the 4 In addition to. their intrinsic value, possess 
the ag vantage of Serving as an excellent index to 
authors te of opinion, and the best works of the best 
een + marshalled on woman’s side in the conflict that has 
to foll ous for the last few years. We are not prepared 
Cor init Dr. Hoc gson in all his deductions ; but we can 
Wish ro commend his work to the attention of those who 
© possess themselves of nearly all that may be 
On one side of the important subject of which 
Teats. We think Miss Mulock, in ‘A Woman’s 
Ughts about Women,” catches the real gist of the 
fr when she asks: ‘‘Can we not teach girls” (and 
tha might have added, ‘boys also”) ‘from babyhood 
tere labour is a higher thing than merely to enjoy ; 
has Mere enjoyment itself is never so sweet as when it 
What fen earned? Can we not put into their minds, 
€ver be their station, principles of truth, simplicity 
ste, helpfulness, hatred of waste; and these being 
dest: Tooted, trust to their blossoming up in whatever 
Ny the young maiden may be called to ?” 


he 7, 


urnace: or, Truths for Hows of Trial. 
ev. J. Hines: Hitcuens, F.R.S.L. 
and Co, 18, Fleet-street. 
of th Hrrcuens is already favourably known to a section 
“H t religious world as an earnest-minded writer of the 
t 9 angelical ” school, possessed of the characteristics of 
the Class, a ready facility of speech, the art of scanning 
Use Surface of a subject and rarely looking below it, apt 
betrce Simple illustrations and metaphors that tell all the 
Tath if not studied too closely, and an acquaintance 
. “T with books of elegant extracts and popular compi- 
‘ons than the works of the Fathers, or the best books on 
Y given subject. Butthis amiable simplicity of thought 
sth; Style, however adapted it may be for imaginative 
Jects—hooks of the ‘‘ Life in Heaven” stamp—is about 
at erly. worst recommendation a writer could have in 
the Mpting a work dealing with the subtle workings of 
Inner life, especially in the hour of sorrow. 
ill,., timmed ornate sentence, the prettily turned 
stration, the ever ready text, the glib expression of 
pathy, are not seldom like so much vitriol on the gaping 
inend—the sick heart turning its face to the wall and feel- 
kis the pang the more bitterly from the struggle to think 
ly of the unwise obtruder into the presence of its 
fic: sorrow. At the best such poor attempts at com- 
6 ng, where they do not give pain, but glance off the 
th Unded spirit as quicksilver from polished steel, and the 
°urner is made to realise how utterly inadequate are 
Whe good intentions to afford relief. There may some- 
lear perhaps, be found those who could find 
ee in such a spray of words as writers like 
tho. itchens throw off, but they are certainly not 
ful S€ to whom the cultivated, the tender, the thought- 
its? Cf, the deeply- wounded nature could unbosom 
an 8rief, nor are they themselves a class likely to feel 
oything with sufficient intensity to require special 
Hines to be written for their support. Of Mr. 
eh chens’ good intention and earnestness of purpose we 
ettain no manner of doubt, but it requires more than 
the # to qualify one to express thoughts that may allay 
Stre hrobbings of the aching heart, while cheering, and 
= dgthening, and elevating the moral powers, and it is 
bo, use We have of late had more than enough of these 
ks of “consolatory thoughts for those who are in 


8 
pew ” that we have been tempted to speak thus 
alnly, 


ho 


By the 
James Clarke 


Overdale ; or, The Story of a Pervert. By Emma JANE 
Mi Worsotsz. Clark and Co. 
Stor Worgoise is over-writing herself. Her agreeable 
on th were never very closely knit, but depended rather 
and © quiet and simple charm of their leading characters 
glint their even if somewhat wordy style. Still, her 
: "8 of country life would occasionally win one’s atten- 
an and her home-pictures were generally of a healthful 
duine type, if their mildness now and then bordered on 
iss 8s. In the work before us, however, _we 
to ¢ many of her usual attractions, and have little 
tog mPensate us for their absence. The plot is 
lif “Sether too diffuse, and the leading actors in the 
e. Tama are not drawn so true to nature as they might 
ende. Liss Worboise has sacrificed art in her overweening 
you ours to impress her. readers with _the fearful 
Cite = that Roman Catholicism may make in the home 
th off and in her ardour she so overshoots the mark that 
Must sae on a thoughtful mind is anything but that she 
digest pene: We advise her now to rest a little, and 
Anoth; er materials more carefully before venturing upon 
er story. She has proved herself to be possessed 
a ators that can out of the slightest central plot weave 
Y of no common interest, and she is true neither 
rself nor her readers when she is hurried into mere 
*rleal sentences and begins to spell pathos with a b. 


™Musement for Wet Mornings. By E. H. A. FRANKLAND, 
Tita cc Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 
and th amusements” comprise photographic colouring 
fop © art of illuminating missals. The author writes 
tract; 7S people only, and, to render his hints more at- 

oy? throws them into the form of a slight story. 
i fercsent little pamphlet is intended as a companion to 
babii, ments for the Holidays,” by the same author, 

“ted some months ago. 
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Three Household Poets—Milton, Cowper, Burns. With 
an Introduction on Poetry and Song, By Joun 
Tomurnson. William Freeman. 

THESE slight chapters on three of our favourite poets are 

written in a conversational strain, and are less marked 

by profundity of analysis than kindliness of expression, 
and pleasant advocacy of the value of poetry. 


The A B C of Animals and Birds. Ward and Lock. 
Tuts useful little book for the nursery forms one of a 
series issued under the title of ‘* The Warwick House Toy 
Books.” It is printed mm glowing colours, and is published 
at a price that will admit of its finding a p'ace in every 
home. ‘The letters of the alphabet are printed in red 
ink, and to interest the child in them, and thus aid him 
in acquiring their meaning, each is accompanied by a 
coloured picture and an easy rhyme. The idea, if not 
new, is a good one, and is well carried out. 


Madame Goubaud’s Knitting and Netting-Book. 

trated. Ward and Lock. 
THE subject of this book is not so fashionable with ladies 
as it was a quarter of a century ago, more elegant, if less 
useful, employment having won favour. Still, there 
isa chance of knitting again gaining something of its lost 
honours, and, any way, its utility will prevent its ever 
being entirely superseded, especially for thrifty country 
housewives and for children. Netting has a double 
claim ; it is not only easily learnt, but is a stepping-stone 
to the acquirement of a practical knowledge of gquipure 
@art. To both the former feminine accomplishments 
Madame Goubaud’s little handbook is a trustworthy and 
intelligible guide, the value of the text being enhanced 
by numerous engravings. 


IDus- 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Barker’s Guide to Abney*park Cemetery, 12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Clarke’s (J. Ki.) Children of the Old Testament, 4to, 1s. 6d., boards. 
Dulcken’s Pearls from the Poets, illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

Flora ~elwyn, 12mo, Is. 6d., cloth. 

Granny’s Spectacles, 12mo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 

Russell’s Adventures of Doctor Brady, cheap edition, 12mo, 2s., boards. 
Viola, by the Author of “ Caste,” etc , 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Walford’s County Families, new and enlarged edit., royal 8vo, 50s., cloth. 
Wood's (Mrs. HW.) Roland Yorke, 3 vols.; crown Svo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
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HOLBORN THEATRE. 


WE regret to note a declension from the high promise 
which was held out by the, performances at the Holborn 
Theatre last season. Mr. Barry Sullivan’s original inten- 
tion was to represent upon his stage works pertaining to 
‘“‘the highest form of dramatic literature ” only, and we 
had fondly imagined, from the fashionable audiences that 
assembled to witness Money and the School for Scandal, 
that the laudable endeavours of the matager had been 
crowned with abtindant success. Has Mr. Sullivan 
any reason for thinking otherwise; or does he 
fear that the public taste has been so vVitiated by 
burlesques and dratias of the Formosa stamp that 
that which answered a few short months or even 
weeks ago would end in failure now? This at all 
events is certain, the ‘‘new comedy,” by Mr. Thomas 
Morton, produced tinder the title of Plain Hiiglish at the 
Holborn on Saturday, and which is in fact little more 
than a clumsy adaptation of Les Parisiens en Decadence, is 
by no means above the average productions of the time, 
even if it is not in some respects very much below them. 
It is eminently dull, heavy in construction, heavy in its 
characters, and éssetitially heavy in its dialogue. It is 
just possible—nay, highly probable—that the pruning- 
knife has been ére this applied to it, and this much may 
be said in its favotir, it may be greatly improved by 
the process, but we fear no amount of after miaitipulation 
will render it a very startling sticcess; or sectire for it 
more than a moderate run. 

The comedy opens in the house of Sir Frederick Fitz- 
easy (Mr. J. C. Cowper); we are introduced to his dining- 
room, and find him expecting half-a-dozen of his friends 
to breakfast. Pending their arrival there is an idiotic 
conversation, prolonged to an undue length, between Sir 
Frederick’s valet, Owen (Mr. E. Dyas), and a page boy 
named Cheek (Mr. W. Arthur). Sir Frederick, who is 
engaged to Constance Harrell (Miss Jane Rignold), is 
about to sell his estate of ‘‘The Rookery” to Timothy 
Martin (Mr. George Honey), who, having amassed a large 
amount of money; is desirous of ending his days as 
a country squire. ‘the pawnbroker, Brassey Harrell 
(Mr. W. H. Stephens), Captain St. Leger de Main (Mr. 
Charles Horsman), an irrepressible duellist and ad- 
venturer, Balaam Gagg (Mr. David Evans), a news- 
paper editor, and several others, are invited to the 
breakfast. The hero of the comedy, Frank Blunt (Mr. 
Barry Sullivan), an old friend of Sir Frederick’s, unex- 
pectedly drops if, and is asked to join the banquet. 
Before they have been many moments at breakfast 
speeches become general, and healths are proposed. 
Frank Blunt distinguishes himself by means of proposing 
the healths of all the company assembled in very plain 
English indeed. It seems to be Frank Blunt’s mission to 
go through all sorts of trouble for the purpose of speak- 
ing his mind and administering some telling home truths 
on all occasions. He takes the post of secretary to 
Brassey Harrell, and is of infinite service to him in pre- 
venting him losing his own fortune and those of his 
friends in a bubble company. He saves Mrs. Harrell 
(Mrs. Hermann Vezin) from an unfortunate attachment 
she has formed to her daughter’s lover, Henry Rutland 
(Mr. T. Carlton), and persuades the cowardly Reginald 
Harrell (Mr. Lin Rayne) to boldly face in a duel Captain 
St. Leger de Main, who, presuming on his cowardice, has 
sent him a challenge. When he finds Constance Harrell 
(Miss Jane Rignold) no longer loves Sir Frederick Fitz- 
easy, he persuades the baronet to gracefully give her up. 
He laughs at the penurious old pawnbroker who aspires to 
the hand of his ward Perdita (Miss Maude Howard), and 
so magical is his power over speaking plain English that 
he induces the old man not only to give her up his, 
Frank Blunt’s, favour, but to settle a handsome dowry 
upon her, j ae 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTNGS. 


Amona recent deaths is to be mentioned that of Persiani, 
husband of the famous singer, himself at one time notorious in 
operatic affairs. 

A Mile, Zina Dalti, said to be possessed of remarkable 
talent and beauty, and engaged at the Paris Opéra Comique, 
has just made a favourable début at Brussels. 

Herr Rubinstein is completing a pianoforte fantasia, in four 
movements, anda cantata, The Tower of Babel. The latter 
is to be made available for stage reprrsentation, and is to be 
heard for the first time, in Vienna, in January. 

Bader, the Nestor of German tenors, has just died at Baden 
at the age of eighty. 

A people’s theatre on a mammoth scale is to be erccted near 
King’s-cross, and the Sloane-street Theatre long spoken of is 
likely to be a structure ere long. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have settled a ten weeks’ en- 
gagement in Boston and New York, commencing Nov. 28rd, 
for which they are to receive 1,000/. 

Miss Braddon is convalescent, and promises to lead off the 
Repravia Annual with a story called ‘‘ The Scene-Painter’s 

ife. 

The Theatre Royal, Dresden, has been destroyed by fire. 

Mr, Sullivan’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” lately heard at Worcester, 
is to be performed shortly at the Orystal Palace. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan have received from 
the American publisher of Mrs. Stowe’s article on Lord Byron, 
a telegram to the effect that for the present Mrs. Stowe re- 
serves her reply to the criticisms thereon. 

The Engish Independent points out that Congregationalists 
have no interest in taking the part of Mrs. Stowe in the Byron 
controversy, as some people suppose, inasmuch as that lady 


has left their communion and joined the Episcopal Church. 


The locomotives connected with a Nova Scotian railroad 
which traverses the scene of ‘‘ Evangeline,” are christened 
‘*Gabriel,” ‘‘Gaspareau,”’ ‘‘ Evangeline,” ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and 
** Minnehaha.” 

The exhibition of some of Gustave Doré’s pictures in New 
York, has excited the praise of the critics. ‘‘Jephtha’s 
Daughter” is, perhaps, the most highly esteemed, and a wish 
is expressed that the whole collection may be retained in 
America, 

It is said that a statement in Lord Byron’s handwriting will 
shortly be published, which will settle the question which 
has lately been raised in the papers relative to Lord and Lady 
Byron. 

Mrs. Hawthorne, the widow of the famous novelist, is 
writing a series of papers for Putnam’s Magazine, under the 
title of ‘‘ English Show Places described in Familiar Letters.” 

Mr. Woolner’s statue of Lord Palmerston for Westminster 
will be erected on its proper site as soon as the return of Mr. 
Layard from Italy permits completion of the needful arrange- 
ments, 

The arrival of Mr. Holman Hunt at Jerusalem will, we 
trust, soon allow us to announce his progress with an im- 
portant work. 

Mlle. Artot, a niece of M. Baugniet, the artist, and a pupil 
of Mdme. Viardot, has just been married at Sévres (near 
Paris), her caro sposo being the Spanish baritone, Senor Don 
Padilla y Ramos. Mlle. Artot is one of the best of our living 
prime donne ; she sang both at Her Majesty’s Theatre and at 
the Royal Italian Opera. Her acting as Margherita in Faust 
will not be easily forgotten. 

There is now preparing for publication in England a work 
by General Garibaldi. The theme, if not the title, is ‘‘ Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century.” It is understood to be a popular 
book, and one which will throw some light upon many 
matters which have hitherto been but partly seen or quite 
concealed. The General’s great ambition now being to assist 
in the education of Italy, we may expect in it some informa- 
tion respecting the reasons for the need of education in a 
country which was once one of the lights of the world. 

M. Guizot is engaged in completing a work which will bear 
a title analogous to that of Sit Walter Scott’s popular ‘‘ Tales 
of my Grandfather,” entitled ‘‘ Histoire de France, racontée a 
mes petits enfants.” 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will shortly publish ‘‘ The 
History of the Life of Albert Diirer, with a Translation of bis 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his Works,” by 
Mrs. Charles Heaton. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce ‘‘ The Life and Re- 
mains of the Rev. Dr. Lee,” Minister. of Old Greyfrairs and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Mrs. Oliphant contributes 
an introductory chapter, but the biographer is the Rev. R. H. 
Story, of Roseneath. 

Formosa will be kept on the Drury-lane bills till Christmas, 
when Mr. Blanchard will supply his annual, the subject this 
year being Beauty and the Beast, in which Mr. Vokes will play 
a prominent part. aoe 

At Covent-garden, Mr. Augustus Harris will again provide 
a pantomime for the holiday folks, which is to be more 
gorgeous in scenery and ballet than ever. 

The special correspondents who are to chronicle the opening 
of the Suez Canal are beginning to think about preparing them- 
selves for their trip. Dr. Russel is to represent the Times, 
Mr. Edwary Dicey the Daily Telegraph, and Mr. Henley the 
Standard. 

Mr. Joseph Barnby will commence the second series of his 
oratorio concerts early in December, when we believe it is in- 
tended to perform Handel’s Acis and Galatea, and his Dettin- 
gen Te Deum, with the additional accompaniments of Men- 
delssohn. : 

The daughter of Mme. Schumann has just married Count 
Vittoria Rudicali di Marmorito, a nobleman living tn Turin. 

The new theatre to be erected in the Strand, on the site of 
the Bentinck Club, will, it is expected, be opened at Christ- 
mas. It will be under the management of Miss M. Oliver, 
now of the New Royalty. Le, 

We are glad to hear that there is every probability of a per- 
formance of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt’s oratorio of Ruth in 
London this autumn. The original work, written for the 
festival at Hereford in 1867, has, we believe, been carefully 
revised since then by the composer. It has lately been per- 
formed with great success at ; Hamburg, ‘The foreign 
criticisms, varying as to its itrinsic merits, all agree in 
opinion that it has much freshness of thought, and that the 
entire work bears the stamp of great artistic ability. 


On Tuesday, in the large hall of St. George’s-hall, Liver- 
pool, the Mayor (Mr. Dover) inaugurated a fine statue of the 
Earl of Derby, executed by Mr. Theed, of London, at a cost 
of 1,000/., for the Corporation, who seek to thus express their 
sense of his Lordship’s gift to the town of the Derby Museum. 
The statue is of heroic size, executed in Carrara marble, and 
is an excellent likeness, At the same time his worship also 
unveiled a statue of Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, which 
has been executed in Carrara marble by Fontana, for the 
Corporation, and placed in the hall in commemoration of the 
presentation by Mr. Mayer to the town of his valuable 
museum of historical art, 
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WE cannot do better at present than 
continue our notes on materials for 
autumn costumes, accompanying them 
with such few remarks on the best mode 
of making-up as the present somewhat 
undecided state of La Mode will admit 
of our safely venturing on. So far as 
the autumn and early winter costumes 
have been displayed on the Continent, 
self-coloured materials and plaids would 
seem to predominate, with here and 
there a line of stripes. In solid 
colours the preference is for glossy surfaces. All-wool 
serges, new this season, are as soft as merino, and so 
smoothly finished as to seem overcast with silk—a decided 
improvement on the harsh-feeling, lustreless serges of last 
winter. They are three fourths of a yard wide, and of 
different qualities, suitable for house or out-door dresses. 
Deep cloth colours, such as bottle-green and frog-brown, 
the popular dark shades of red, and better shades of blue 
than are usually seen in woollen goods are found among 
these serges. Fourteen yards are sold for a suit. Next 
above these in quality are the satin-faced striped serges. 
These have quarter-inch stripes of satin slightly raised on 
a woollen ground of the same hue. Many brilliant shades, 
such as Lucifer and Marie Louise blue, are represented. 
A still finer serge, as thick as habit cloth, has scarcely 
perceptible reps and beautiful gloss. The many shades of 
grey in this handsome goods are well adapted for bridal 
travelling dresses. 

The same colours already mentioned are brought out in 
French and Irish poplins. French poplin, twenty-eight 
inches wide, is in double fold or without. The short 
dress is black, with broad stripes of blue or green around 
the skirt, sash, and sleeves. A bouffant over-skirt of 
black is embroidered with green or blue spots. 

We may remark in passing that delaines and coarse- 
twilled merinos when dusty should be well shaken, but 
not brushed, as the brush roughens the surface of the goods. 

Lustrous blue-black Thibet cloth is not very largely 
employed, and is found in the departments for mourning 
goods. At present itis used by ladies in colours for making 
rich baschliks and mantillas, to be worn with black short 
dresses. The trimmings appropriate for Thibet mantles 
are crocheted gimp and tassel fringe. 


Among the plaids the tartan colours worn by old Scot- 
tish clans are still repeated line for line in their original 
hues, imitated, it is said, from kilts and plaids treasured 
as heirlooms in Scotland. Modern taste has, however, 
suggested new combinations of colour, and many fancy 
plaids are now worn. Those of historic origin are of 
course preferable. The Sutherland, or Forty-second, 
Scots plaid, entirely of blue and green, is already familiar. 
This is the favourite plaid of the season, and though most 
becoming to those who have the fair complexion and hair 
of Scottish lasses, it is worn by all. Dark persons should 
choose the bright Victoria and Stuart plaids, into which 
many bright colours enter. Rob Roy tartan of scarlet 
and black blocks is becoming to fair and dark alike. 


A soft woollen material, like Empress cloth, with per- 
pendicular reps, shows new fancies in stripes for morning 
wrappers. A black, maroon, or white stripe alternates 
with a stripe of the gay Roman colours ; others are inch 
stripes of blue and green adjacent, or of scarlet and black. 
Fine French flannels in Cashmere patterns and in chintz 
stripes are shown for dressing-gowns and wrappers for 
invalids. 

Children’s Fashions.—The children’s clothing prepara- 
tion shows simple and pretty styles in warm rich colours. 
Girls’ dresses are shorter than they have been worn of 
late, and are made with gored skirts and plain high waists, 
with coat-sleeves very close at the wrist, or else Gabrielle 
shaped, fastened behind, the skirts narrow and reaching 
only to the knee. These are for every-day wear. For 
more elaborate dresses the bodice is universally of the 
low peasant shape worn over a white muslin blouse. De- 
laines and light serges are selected for the immediate 
season ; merinos, heavy plaids, and French poplins for 
colder weather. The skirts are simply trimmed with 
acantily-gathered ruffles or with worsted braids. Black 
velvet ribbons are also fashionable again. The narrow 
Tom Thumb fringes in one colour or variegated and 
chintz figured ribbons are used for trimming flounces. 
Satin is a poor trimming for children’s dresses, as it frays 
easily. The silks used for trimming wear badly and soon 
show soil. 

Girls of all ages wear over-dresses of silk, of black 
alpaca, or of bright checked goods made with a broad low 
band for the waist, with shoulder-straps, tunic skirt, and 
sash. Ruches, fringes of many colours, and pipings of 
Scotch plaids are the trimmings. 

Boys and girls of three years and under wear little 
gored dresses, buttoned behind for girls and in front for 
boys, with high neck, close sleeves, and belt of the mate- 
rial. The slip reaches to the knee, disclosing the full 
drawers gathered to a ruffled band. 


Jackets of various shapes are worn for wrappings. They 
are far prettier than capes, as they remain in place when 
once properly adjusted, and do not look so womanly. The 
sailor jacket is a favourite shape this season. It has a 
broad sailor collar, coat-sleeves, and side pockets. The 
material is scarlet or navy-blue cloth, or open flannel. 
The edges are pinked by way of trimming. Sometimes a 
band of white cloth notched at the edges is used for orna- 
ment. Large dead-gilt buttons in front. Shaped sacques 
of fancy white cloths and of plush trimmed with inch- 
wide bindings of bias velvet are designed for later in the 
season. One especially pretty is of white velours trimmed 
with a two-inch band of maroon satin, on which are six 
rows of machine stitching. Black silk bands with seven 
parallel lines of stitching in the different colours of the 
prism are admired, with simple trimmings for fancy scarlet 
or blue jackets. — ; 

The Scotch suits will be much worn by boys of four 
years, The skirt is full and laid in flat pleats in the kilt 


style—that is, turning back from the front on each side. 
The jacket fits the figure closely, and has square lapels 
below the waist. 

A school dress of black waterproof is Gabrielle shaped, 
with sleeves and collar trimmed with facings of scarlet 
cloth notched at the edges. A school wrap is a circular 
of blue and green plaid with a hood lined with silk. The 
edges are scalloped and bound with silk. 

Turban-shaped hats with brim turned up all round are 


shown in grey felt and dark straw. Velvet bindings and 
feather tufts covering the crown are the trimmings. 
Ribbed cashmere stockings of pure wool are shown in 
white and in fancy colours, scarlet, or blue, with Rob 
Roy checks and stripes. They are long enough to extend 
above the knee. They are used by boys and girls alike. 
For children’s under-clothing the fine longeloths and 
Lonsdale muslins are prepared. The fluted Coventry 
rufflings are pretty and serviceable trimmings. Hamburg 
edgings of thick quality without eyelets or herring-bone 


Fig. 1. 


are also substantial. Real needlework is of course pre- 
ferable, if one does not mind the expense. Neatly-made 
tucks, in clusters, puffs, and ruffles, are the most inex- 
pensive trimmings. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AFTERNOON DRESS. 


This illustration presents a suitable design for a dress 
of any autumn or winter material, or for a silk dress. 
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The jacket is trimmed with a double frill of ribbon 
braided by two rows of velvet passementerie. The skirt 
should be edged by a flounce five or six inches deep, 
bound by a ribbon frill turned down over it, and above 
that two rows of velvet or passementerie, 
RUFFS. 

aa 2and 3 are designs for lace ruffs trimmed witb 
ribbon. 


Our @Mork-Table. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN POINT-LACE. 


d 
i i i s i y be obtained of J. Bedford a" 
Cre ane Laagerstreas Tottenham ovurt-road, and 108, Regent-sreeh 
( Continued. ) ols 

Open Antwerp Lace, Fig. 30.—Work eight Brus, t 
stitches close together, miss one, work eight, an “oht, 
to the end. In the second row work five over the & ee 
two close on the loop, and repeat ; in the third row " 
two close over the five, and five close over the tw% 
peat ; in the fourth row work five close stitches ONS re" 
two, and two over the five. These are all the rote Fall 
quired to form the pattern, and must be repeated 
the space required. ; 1 bars, 

Mechlin Lace, Fig. 31.—A number of diagona o be 
each of a single thread, cross each other in the space hel: 
filled up, about a quarter of an inch from each “tite 
Work all the bars in one direction in button-hole SY" 4 
Then begin in the opposite direction the same way) Z 
work about six stitches past the crossing of the tw Pie 
the thread loosely round the cross twice, slipping 4 
needle under one and over the other thread, to for f 
circle. Work in button-hole stitch to the middle °) 
quarter, then make a dot thus : instead of drawing it 
thread tight, as usual, put a pin in the loop, and ke 
about the eighth of an inch long, and on the loop ¢he 
held work three button-hole stitches, then take outs nes 
pin, and continue the round. These dots are some 
omitted in every alternate round. 

Valenciennes Lace, lig. 32.—This lace has 
appearance, but contrasts admirably with th 
stitches. It is simply very fine and close darning. ork 

Close Diamond Lave, Fig. 33.—For first row W 50 
Brussels lace quite closely. Second row, work eigh T) ird 
Brussels, miss two, work eight, miss two ; repeat. 
row, miss the two first of eight, do five close Brus. 
which will be finished just before the two last of oe) it 
miss them ; do two close Brussels on the loop of last ae of 
repeat. Fourth row, work eight close Brussels, foU cll 
which come over the five, and two on the loop at wae 
end of it; miss the two worked over the loop ; FP ny 
These four form oné line of diamonds. In filling UP Aber 
space, always let the diamonds of one pattern fall Jus 


heavy 
e light’ 


tween those of the last. jgbt 
Open Diamond Lace, Fig. 34.—First row, work Cts 
close Brussels stitches, miss the space of one, work © st 


miss one ; repeat to the end. Second row, miss the oni 
two of the eight stitches ; do five close button-holes, qiv 
the last two ; do two close Brussels on the loop forme ant 
the last row, by missing a stitch ; repeat. Third *) ¢ 
do two close Brussels in every loop formed 1 that 
row, and also over the centre of the five close— 50 
is, after the second and third. Fourth row, five aii 
Brussels crossing over the five of second row, and tw pe 
the loop over the two of that row. Fifth row is like 
first, there being eight close Brussels stitches done, +e 
of which come over the five of last row, and two orech 8 
loop on each side, then miss the space of the two sti! 0 
of last row. Repeat the last four rows as often as may 
required to fill up the space. 

Antwerp Lace, Fig. 35.—The first and second 
the same as for open diamonds. Third row, w0 A 
close stitch on the centre of five close-over two close ows 
the loops on each side of them ; repeat. Fourth oat. 
five close over two close, two close over five ; TeP 
Repeat these four rows as often as necessary. i 

fan Lace, Fig. 36.—First row, six close Brusse ches 
the space of six; repeat. Second row, six close stl gsc! 
on every side of last row. Third row, six close Brus + 
on every loop of thread, missing all the stitches °" ino 
row. Fourth row, six over the six, and six more ove! oD 
loop. Fifth row, six close stitches on those work rure 
the loop, miss the next six; repeat. For all * iy. 
patterns repeat the third, fourth, and fifth rows ° 
They may be worked backwards and forwards. 

(To be continued.) 
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FLOWER AND LEAF MEDALLION. hey 2 
1st.—A ring of 8ch., 1 d.c. into the ring; 9° Jai 
d.c. into the ring; 10ch., 1 plain on the 4th; 3P Yat 
on the remaining 3 ch. ; 1d. c. into the ring. ReP 
tive times more. work 
2nd. Into the first loop of 5th of last round und 
9d. c. with 5 ch. between each; 8 ch. Repeat all ro els 
3rd. D. ce. on the 4th loop of 5 ch. of the first Horn 
1 ch., d. c. into the 5th loop of the same, 1 ch. d. © 
the 6th loop of the same ; 13 ch. Repeat. 
4th. 1 plain in every stitch. tre of 
5th. Commence on the stitch exactly over the orth 3 
one of the flowers. 10 ch.; plain back on the Jait 
plain on the remaining 3ch.; 9 plain. 9 ch. ; 1 be ch. 
back on the 8rd. 2 plain on the remaining tW ¢hu 
stitches. 9 plain. Repeat. The long flower ste™S © ays 
made are to come exactly in the centre of the SIX" ver 
formed by the second row ; the short stems exact 
the centre of the 13 ch. of 3rd row. ¢ five 
6th. Begin on along stem. * Into the loop °'¢ ty. 
ch. work 1d.c. 9ch.; 1d.c. on the 7th stitch ; thet 
on the remaining 6 ch. ; repeat from * twice more- 
8 ch. ; into the next loop of 5 ch. belonging to the 
stem, work 9 d. c. with 5 ch. between each. 7 ches 
7th. 1d.c. on the first point of the first leaf. * nt, 
d. c. on the next point, 7 ch., d. c. on the thir P wets 
7 ch. ; d.c.on the 4th loop of 5th of the first h 100f? 
1ch., d. c. on the first loop, 1 ch., d. c. on the 6t 
all of the same flower; 7 ch. Repeat. 
8th. 1 plain in every stitch. 9th. The same. of the 
10th. Begin on the stitch exactly over the oon 9 Ath 
first flower. 1d.c., * 8ch.,1 plain back on 3 dots 
8 ch., 1 plain back on the 4th (these make guppy point 
in the loop). 3ch., * 1d. c. exactly over the DI*" “ayer 
of the first leaf. Repeat from * to *, then 1 s work 
the second point of the first leaf ; repeat again on agalds 
one plain over the third point of the leaf. Repe®” -? the 
and then 1d. ec. into the stitch over the cone game 
next flower. Repeat again, and make 1 d. ¢. 19 cement 
hole as the last d.c. Repeat from the comme? 
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This makes every fifth loop a double one, and six double 
ops in all, 
cae Work a row like the last, taking the d. c.’s in the 
ie of the loops of last row, and working two into every 
‘t le loop, to keep the medallion six-sided. 
2th. 1d. c. in the centre of every loop of ch. stitches ; 
n chain between each. 
eae 1d. c. into every stitch. 
io 4th, Begin exactly over one of the double loops that 
‘ Ms an angle of the medallion. Work 25 tr., with J 
Th between each, and one stitch missed between each. 
r en 2 ch., and repeat, working the first stitch of the 
eee 25 tr. into the same place as the last tr. of the last 
*. This keeps the shape of the medallion correct. 
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AN interesting pamphlet 
has lately been published by 
an author who adopts the 
pseudonym of *‘ Schédo-Fer- 
roti,” on the subject of ‘‘ Po- 
pular Instruction in Russia.” 
Its chief aim is to show that, 
Nin spite of all that has been 
4%. done—on paper—to provide 
for the education of the 
Russian people, but very 
SS small results have been at- 
tained, so far as the en- 
lightenment of the lower 
classes 1s concerned. 

The number of boys who 
are learning to read and write 


fF 


18 deplorably small, but it is large compared with that of 
:€ girls who are receiving even the slightest amount of 
*nstruction. 

he position of the Russian woman has long been a 


Yery painful one. One of the finest of the poems of 

ekrassof, the chief living Russian poet, commences with 
* description of the sorrows of the great masses of his 
Countrywomen. ‘‘ Ages have passed,” he says, ‘‘and 
Verything else in the world has been often changed and 
Mproved. But God has forgotten to alter the dreary lot 
°f the peasant woman. And so the old type of the strong 
and beautiful Slavonian woman has deteriorated. Poor 
Victims of fate! you have suffered unheard. You have 
never made known to the world the voice of your com- 
Plaining. You have passed silently through a terrible 
HTuggle, and now we see in you the very embodiment of 
lifelong fear and suffering.” Undoubtedly the Russian 
Peasant women too often have a look of the kind which 

€ poet describes, an expression such as one might ex- 
Pect to find on the faces of persons who have been sub- 
Jected to much hardship, and who have lived in the 
Perpetual expectation of punishment—a worn and anxious 
0ok, and an air as though of premature old age. Much 
Of this is doubtless due to the severity of the climate, with 
its cutting wintry blasts and its scorching summer suns ; 
but though the weather may tan the skin and account for 
its unpleasantly wizened appearance, it would be unfair to 


charge it with all the restless suspicion of the eye, all the 
Melancholy curve of the mouth. Much of that must be 
Considered the result of neglect and unkindness, and a 
Clever writer in a contemporary gives a sketch of the con- 
dition of Russian women that fully confirms this. Even 
Where the husband has not been brutal, he has almost to a 
Certainty been contemptuous. For not only has the 
Peasant been in the habit of treating his wife as a slave, 
ut he has always looked down upon her in all good faith 
ae avery inferior animal. This masculine contempt has 
€en in part accounted for by the custom prevalent among 
le peasants, in the days of serfdom, of going away from 
€ir villages to the towns, in order to procure the obrok, 
°r sum of money annually due to their lords. The man 
Went forth into the world, and experience enlarged his 
Mind, or at least expanded his circle of ideas; but the 
Woman remained at home, confined within a very narrow 
Tange of thought, knowing nothing of what was going on 
at a distance from her own little village, never seeing new 
aces, never hearing an unfamiliar voice. Now that the 
Peasant is a freeman, he has no longer any obrok to pay; 
ut the habit of roaming about the country has been con- 
firmed, and he is likely to keep it up. When the husband 
returns from his travels he comes to the conclusion that 
18 wife is even more foolish than he had always supposed 
er to be, and he is more than ever convinced of the truth 
of those opinions which have given rise to a great number 
°f popular proverbs, such as ‘‘ A woman’s hair is long, but 
er mind is short.” ‘‘ Don’t go talking with women ; 
€Very one knows that women are fools.” ‘*A hen isn’t a 
ne nor is a woman a human being.” ‘‘ A dog is wiser 
an a woman ; it doesn’t go barking at ita master.” 

It is true that while the Russian woman is young and 
800d-looking she may manage to exercise some influence 
ver her lord and master, and even to keep him away for 
& time from the kabak, the pot-house in which he laps 

lmself in what are to him the pleasures of Elysium. 
ut as soon as she loses the fast fleeting charm of per- 
Sonal attractiveness, all power passes away from her for 
€Ver, and she becomes a mere slave, little better than a 
sae of burden, obliged to obey the behests of one who 
8 too often a brutal master. If she were intellectually, 
48 she is morally, her husband’s equal, if not his superior, 
mane might be some chance for her. But, unfortunately, 
ven if the village has provided the means of education, 
Slee is little chance of her having been able to avail her- 
of them. The man may have gone to school, it is almost 
€rtain that the woman has not. In olden days, itis true, 
= Peasants were on the same dead level of ignorance, 
7 iether they were styled ‘‘ souls”? or not—that is to say, 
ether they were male or female chattels. But during 
ase reign of N icholas a number of popular schools were 
to ene foot in the villages, and ten years ago, according 
= eae owsot, the number of pupils frequenting them was 

Fe proportion of 923 to every hundred thousand in- 
pun oe It is true that in Germany the number of 

Pus would have been 8,888, abut still the figures 
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showed that progress had been made. Since that time 
the schools have become much more numerous, and the 
number of boys attending them has grown larger every 
year. But as far as the peasant women are concerned, 
very little progress has been made, for the official tables 
show that the number of girls frequenting the primary 
schools is about one-eighth of the number of the boys 
who attend them. From this fact it seems fair enough 
to draw the conclusion that ‘* the gulf which now divides 
the man of the people from his wife will become still 
wider in ensuing generations,” if nothing be done to 
close it. 

The reason which the peasants allege for refusing to 
send their girls to school is twofold. In the first place, 
they say that they distrust the schoolmasters ; in the 
second, they declare that they cannot see of what use 
reading and writing will be to their daughters. So far as 
the teachers are concerned there is some excuse for such 
arefusal. Most of the schoolmasters are exceedingly in- 
competent persons, and it is difficult to replace them with 
advantage. Their salaries are so small that no one be- 
comes a schoolmaster who can get any other post. 


Fig. 30. Fig. 31. 


To overcome the objection of the parents to sending 
their girls to school may prove an easier task, At the 
present moment they say: ‘‘ Education may be an excel- 
lent thing for boys, but our girls will never have letters 
to write or accounts to keep; why should we have them 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic ?’ All arguments 
as to the ulterior benefits of education would be thrown 
away on utterly uneducated persons. The only thing to 
be done is to prove that education has its immediate 
advantages by making it embrace such subjects as the art 
of needlework and the science of cookery. For this end 
it will evidently be necessary to have female teachers, 
and their employment M. Schédo-Ferroti very strongly 
urges upon the Minister of Public Instruction. If the 
schools were under the charge of properly-trained women 
the peasants, he thinks, would no longer refuse to let 
their girls attend them, and in a few years Russia would 


see its women placed upon a level with its men, so far at 
least as primary instruction is concerned. 

What M. Schédo-Ferroti proposes is that a ‘¢ Lay Order 
of Sister Instructresses” shall be founded, into which 


every one who wishes to become a national schoolnistress 


Fig. 82. Pig. 34. 


Lig. 38. 


shall be received, for the purpose of being properly 
trained ; that the great ladies of every district shall take 
an interest in the welfare of the local branch of the Order 
and shall exercise some supervision over its members ; 
and that its proceedings shall be regulated by the Go- 
vernment authorities. With a little State patronage 
the order would, he thinks, flourish vigorously, and in 
a short time Russia would possess a noble army of school- 
mistresses, thoroughly well trained, and tolerably well 
appointed. Then a combined attack might be made, 
under the most favourable auspices, upon those draw- 
backs to the progress of the country—the ignorance 
of the common people, and their habits of gross 
debauchery. Before long the Russian woman would raise 
herself from the degraded position she has so long oc 
cupied, and in doing so she would raise with her the 
Russian man also, and in the course of time the country 
would be able to boast of a peasantry which emancipation 
has set free from the degradation of slavery, and which 
primary education — thanks to the 160,000 school- 
mistresses of the future—will have delivered from the 
mental shackles of ignorance and bigotry. The picture 
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Fig. 36. 


seems a little overcharged with rosy colour, but every 
one must admit that it is fair to look upon. Let us hope 
that the 160,000 governesses may soon be transferred 
from the limbo of imagination into the world of realised 
fact. : 


re Neg) ne 85 
Ohe Conrist, 
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SUMMER RAMBLES IN WALES. 
(CoMMUNICATED BY Mrs. ALFRED WATNEY.) 


LETTER V.—LLANDYLOES, 
Oh, there’s a sweetness in the mountain air 
And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share. 


My dearest H,,—I do not think your description of this 
pretty old Welsh town at all flattering. True, some of the 
streets are narrow, and not a few of the houses in them 
irregular ; but did you not visit ruE Beavers’ Poot (Llyn yr 
Avange), Frwp Y Prnnant (the torrent at the head of the 
vale), and the singular old church of St. Idlos? One does not 
go to old Wales to look for handsome streets or well-built 
mansions. If you find such in a Welsh town they are modern, 
the exception to the rule. One visits Cambria for the sake of 
pure air and mountain excursions ; to look out for records of 


the past—traces of those ancient heroes who held their own 


against the Saxon invaders, despite fire and sword, and whose 
true descendants still cling to their native language with un- 
changing fidelity—whose amor patria will last as long as the 
Welsh hills endure. 

I quite agree with you in respect to the class of society met 
with in most small Welsh country towns. It is narrow 


minded in its tone, but then, who are the members thereof ? 


Chiefly persons who have come into Wales to reside for some 
good reasons doubtless of their own ; who, perchance, would 
not have been in the visiting of an English county town at all. 
They are not Welsh. No; when you talk of Welsh society 
you must look for it amongst the county families ; and some 
of them walk ina groove, indulge in a little too much self- 
esteem, and think all outside their own circle—although it be 
a very small one—are in the depths of darkness ; still, you 
will find amongst the real old Welsh ‘‘upper ten,” innate 
gentlemanly feeling, and true warmth of heart. 

Then, again, there are English gentlemen and gentlewomen 
in Wales, persons who would take their place in society any- 
where ; but you would not include such in ‘‘ Welsh society ” 
of the class you were alluding to. 2 

I do not think you will find a more lovely waterfall in all 
Wales than Frwd y Pennant. We have had a good deal of 
rain lately, and the water fell over the rock in great grandeur, 
the hanging shrubs fringing its sides with singular beauty. 
The sound of the cataract was almost deafening, but the 
charms of this spot depend greatly on the season of the year 
you visit it. 

We went over one day from this place to Castell Dolforwyn 
(the Castle of the Virgins’ Meadow), the ruins of a very old 
fortress built upon a hill, commanding a magnificent view of 
the vale of the Severn, through which the river flows in num- 
berless curves. Bleddyn ap Cynvyn, who lived somewhere 
about 1066, is said to have erected this castle, and Edward I. 
made a grant of it to Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, on 
service of a knight’s fee. A knight’s fee in the time of Henry 
III. was said to be 15/., sufficient in those days to keep a 
knight and his retinue one whole year. 

There is a very romantic story connected with the name of 
Do.rorwyn, having been given thus: Prince Locrine, a son of 
Brutus, the first King of Britain, took captive, in one of 
his battles with the Huns, a very beautiful maiden, called 
Essyllt, the daughter of a King of Germany, and he married 
her, and had one child by her, a girl, whom he named ABREN. 
Now, unfortunately, Locrine had left a wife at home, Gwen- 
dolan, the proud daughter of Corineus, a chief who came from 
Troy with Brutus ; so he was obliged, on his return home, to 
hide poor Essyllt in a cave near Llandyloes; but immediately 
Corineus died, he divorced his first liege lady, and openly 
acknowledged Essyllt as his queen. Gwendolan waited 
patiently, but, on the death of her faithless lord, she took the 
reins of government, and ordered her rival, Essyllt, and the 
child, Abren, to be thrown into the river, which was first called 
Abren, then Sabrina, and now it is known as Severn, the field 
under the castle being called ‘‘the Virgin’s Meadow” ever 
after. This took place, according to old records, full 1,000 
years before the birth of Christ. 

You see there must have been a Divorce Law in those times, 
and I have no doubt but that it worked as much ill then as 
now. I heard lately of a case where a woman and her family 
actually—her mother and sisters (it is a fact)—set close siege to 
a married man, thinking his wife would obtain a divorce, and 
the man marry the schemer. They caused great misery, broke 
up a home; but the wife never tried for the much coveted 
divorce, she foiled them there. I was told by one who saw 
the letters this wretched girl wrote home of ‘*‘The chance 
the glorious Divorce Law opened to her of a good establish- 
ment.” Is it not dreadful? and I fear this case is but one in 
the many, very many, similar stories of domestic unhappiness. 
‘‘For an artful or a false woman shall set thy pillow with 
thorns.” 

From Ruthin I went to Llangollen, saw the Vale of Crucis, 
the Pillar of Eliseg, Castell Dinas Bran, and other places, but 
of them I will write again. 

FIREFLY. 


Phe Badica’ Gueden, 
Che 2 Dies’ Garden 


TuE beauty of our gardens is now rapidly on the wane; the 
bedders begin to look shabby, most of the annuals are gone or 
only waiting to be rooted up, and we have little to fall back 
upon but dahlias and pompons, and even these, or at least 
the former, will with October begin to show signs of 
decline. We have to find consolation therefore under the 
necessary routine of outdoor work in looking forward to the 
time when the early spring flowers will shine out from their 
tender screenery of green to beautify the scene and reward our 
labours. Still, we have the evergreens to make a decent, if 
somewhat sombre, show for the winter season, and now is the 
best possible time in the whole year for planting them or 
making desirable alterations in their situation. 

The chrysanthemums should now be attended to, if it be 
wished that they should make a pleasing feature when in 
flower. The plants can now be trained to almost any required 


shape, and will right themselves in time for flowering. The 
earwigs are a great plague to the flower-buds, and should be 
destroyed by every available means, as by trapping them 
with bean-stalks placed on the ground, or by lobster claws 
placed on the sticks. 

Many climbing plants, such as rhynchospermums, solanum 
jasminoides, sollyas, and the like, amongst greenhouse plants, 
will now need very little root moisture when grown in pots, 
sufficient only, in fact, to keep them from showing any 
symptoms of flagging. ‘his will tend to finish off the ripen- 
ing process effectually, and conduce greatly to their flowering 
capabilities in the spring. car Same F 

Yet a few more hints on the cultivation of hyacinths, ladies 
taking a special delight in those beautiful flowers, and employ- 
ing them largely for indoor decoration. The following recom- 
mendations from the useful catalogue of that well-known 
grower, Richard Dean, may be studied in connexion with 
those we have already given :— 

To grow hyacinths in glasses, place the bulbs in them during 
October ; clean spring or fresh rain water can be used, which 
should merely be allowed to touch the base of the bulb. Rain- 
water should not be employed unless it is quite fresh, or other- 
wise it soon becomes putrid, and causes the roots of the bulbs 
to decay. Two or three lumps of charcoal put into each glass 
about two days before the bulbs are placed in them, in order 
to allow of its becoming thoroughly saturated and sinking to 
the bottom, will keep the water from becoming rank, and 
prevent the necessity for its being often changed. Place the 
glasses ina dark and rather cool situation, until the roots 
have nearly reached the bottom of the glasses, when they can 
be brought to the light. The most airy and lightest part of a 
sitting room, but as far from the fire as possible, is the best 
position for them. When the bulbs have been in the water 
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about a fortnight, the base of each should be examined, and 
any decayed or slimy substance removed. As the bulbs make 
growth, evaporation will take place, therefore the water should 
be replenished at intervals, care being taken that that which 
is supplied be not lower in temperature than that in the glass. 
The foliage of the plants should be kept scrupulously clean 
from any dust or dirt; 2 small piece of sponge will remove 
this with but very slight trouble. When the flower-spikes 
begin to show colour, the glasses should be kept filled to the 
brim with water, as at the period of flowering the bulbs absorb 
a great quantity of moisture. Supposing the glasses are 
placed in or near a window —the best position is the window- 
ledge, or a table in front of it—they should be shaded from 
the action of the mid-day sun, as the bloom will then be con- 
siderably prolonged. For elegance and convenience use the 
new type of flat-bottomed glass, with its easily adjusted wire 
support; they are moderate in price, make good chimney 
ornaments, and hold cut flowers during summer. : 

In Pots.—Successful cultivation in pots will depend in a 
great measure on the quantity of the soil used for the 
purpose. It should be composrd_ thus: One-half of good 
tibrous loam, the other half of equal proportions of well-rotted 
dung and leaf-soil ; the pots should be from five to six inches 
in diameter ; about two-thirds of the bulbs should be buried, 
and the soil must not be pressed too hard about the base of 
the bulb, or in the act of rooting the fibres will be unable to 
penetrate the soil, and the bulb will be forced upwards, 
After planting, the pots can be placed in a cool, dry, dark 
cellar, or out of doors, on a spot somewhat screened from wet, 
and if the pots can be stood on slates or tiles so much the 
better ; they should have a thorough soaking of water, and 
then be covered with fine ashes to the depth of from two to 
three inches. If planted about the end of October they will 
have made shoots an inch long by the beginning of March, and 
they can then be arranged in the conservatory, or wherever it 
is intended they shall flower. 

Early tulips, both single and double, three bulbs in a pot; 
crocuses, six or eight bulbs in a pot; the charming Scilla 
sibirica, four or six bulbs in a pot: polyanthus Narcissi, one 
bulb in a pot, or three in a pot of extra large size, can be 
treated in the same way, with the best possible results. 

The Gardener's Magazine supplies the following hints for 
greenhouse management at this season : House at once what- 
ever is to be wintered under glass. Remove the shading, give 
plenty of air, and whenever green-fly or thrips appear, resort 
to effectual methods at once, and much future annoyance will 
be saved. Plants that are to bloom during the winter should 
have the best place as to warmth. Give plenty of air day and 
night, and remove the shading, so as to let in all the sunshine 
that can be had. Avoid making up firés ; but when it becomes 
necessary to do so make a brisk fire, so as to dry the house 
and promote a current of air; otherwise, push nothing into 
growth more than tay be needful to ensure vigorous health 
and plenty of stamina. Chrysanthemums will now keep the 
house gay for a while, and as they go off fachsias and 
geraniums from summer cuttings may be got into bloom by 
giving the plants good places and shelter from draughts. If 
pars appears, use flowers of sulphur ; for green-fly, tobacco- 
smoke. 


Sutton asl Howers, 


By J. T. Burasss, 
In “Old English Wild Flowers.” 
$< 


No longer can we point to field and hedgerow crowned with 


‘One boundléss blush, one white empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms.” 


The reign of summer is at an end, and there follows, as Shirley 
Hibherd puts it, ‘“‘the sweet, melancholy, soothiig, plaintive 
autumn, ‘like the quiet cadences of a hushed heart.’” You 
may hear the chirp of the robin, but the sweet-songed birds 
of spring are silent. The bright-eyed flowers are drooping, 
and in their stead the ruddy haws, golden crabs, and scarlet 
hips peep forth as they lose the shelter of the dropping leaves. 
Seeds are ripening. The woods are starred with golden red, 
and are full of the tall foliage and pods of byegone flowers. 
The hedgerows are choked with nettles, mints, and other 
labiate flowers. ‘The larger flowers are all of a golden or 
purple hue. The hawkweeds stud the wayside, the harebell 
swings to and fro, and the autumnal crocus blooms in the 
meadow. By the river-side the willow herbs still linger. 
The large ox-eye daisy nods to us from the parched ground. 
The rich pheasant’s eye glances brilliantly from the ripening 
corn, and we may find the thread-like spurry and the wild 
pummonsire, As we approach the ruined wall, we shall find 
a 
‘‘ Here the dull nightshade hangs her deadly fruit ; 
On hills of dust the henbane’s faded green 
And pencilled flower of sickly hue is seen.” 


The mountain and moorland are somewhat gayer, and the 
visitor to the seashore will find a world of flowers yet in bloom. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


linear leaves of a sea-green hue; but how or why its old name 
of ‘* welcome-to-our-house ” was obtained it is difficult to say. 

Far more common is the tall and handsome golden rod 
(Solidago virgaurea), with its crowded clusters of bright 
flowers. The ray and disk both are bright yellow. In the 
days of the Virgin Queen the golden rod was imported from 
foreign countries, and its virtues as a medicinal herb highly 
extolled ; but on itg being discovered to be a native plant, its 
use and popularity declined. It begins to flower at midsum- 
mer, and does not cease to blow until the harsh October winds 
rustle its leaves and chill its bright flowers. 

The red clustering berries cf the guelder rose, the rose- 
tinted fruits of the spindle tree, the hips and haws, the opaque 
red frnits of the bryony, are plentiful now, as the yellow 
leaves of the maple and elm mingle with the coppery beech 
and russet brown of the oak and chestnut. The ash some- 
times assumes the most lovely green tints during the autumn 
months. The red leaves of the bramble stretch through the 
yellow-green bracken, amongst which the conies peep in 
and out. 

By the hedgerows and wayside the tender green leaves and 
bright flowers of the spring and summer have given place to 
the dull and dusty-looking Jabiate iribe of mints, calamints, 
and dead nettles. 

One of the gayest of the autumn hedgerow plants is the 
‘‘butter-and-eggs ” of the country folk—the yellow toadflax 
(Linaria vulgaris) : its tall stem, crowded with narrow slender 
leaves of a greyish-green hue, is surmounted by a loose ter- 
minal spike of handsome yellow flowers, each flower of which 
has a large orange spot. The juice of the toadflax is expressed, 
and when mixed with milk is sometimes used as a cosmetic, 
and at others to attract flies ; it frequently occurs in the 
neighbourhood of old monasteries, and appears to have been 
cultivated by the old monks as a garden flower. 

The common tansy (Tanacetum vulgare) is a frequent com- 
panion of the toadflax if the ground is sufficiently moist. It 
is a common plant, often cultivated in cottage gardens for the 
sake of its aromatic feathery leaf, which is frequently used in 
cooking. Its flowers are small yellow buttous, of no great 
beauty. In Ireland the flavour of the tansy is much liked, 
and is used specially in the flavouring of the Cork luxury, 
drisheens, immortalised by Lady Morgan. 

Overhead, spreading among the bushes, we notice in places 
the long feathery seed-vessels of the wild clematis (Clematis 
vitalba), the ‘‘traveller’s joy” of old Gerarde, who speaks in 
raptures of its ‘‘decking up the waies.” Throughout the 
spring it has been creeping through the hedgerows and up the 
trees, showing its greenish-white clusters of flowers and dark 
green leaves. On the approach of July its peculiar hoary 
appearance manifests itself, and in country places is known as 
‘*old man’s beard.”” Its rapid growth and its obvious advan- 
tage in covering arbours gave it the name of ‘‘ virgin’s bower.” 
It may be distinguished until late in winter. It is very com- 
ee near Olney, in Bedfordshire, and on chalky and limestone 
soils. 

When the autumn sun lights up the glorious ruin, and the 
berries begin to shine like jewels, we miss the flowers that 
gladdened the old walls and cast a ray of beauty into the 
waste places, and we have to look 


‘* Down to the grey moss on the mouldering wall.” 


The foliage is grey, too, of the common hedge mustard (Sisim- 
brium officinale), with its ragged, dusty foliage and small 
yellow flowers; on every waste place and almost every wayside. 
It blooms, however, rather earlier than the fine-leaved variety 
(S. Sophia), which is much smaller; and is known under the 
name of flix or flaxweed. Its foliage is finely cut, and its 
pale yellow cruciferous flowers distinguish it. It was the re- 
puted possessor of great virtues once, but its fame is now 
departed. The broad-leaved hedge mustard (8. iorio), the 
London rocket, is remarkable for having sprung up in immense 
quantities immediately after the great Fire of London, and it 
is still common in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 

The autumnal squill (Scilla autwmnalis), shows its pinkish 
stars on the rocks late in autumn, and even later its leaves 
appear, contrasting their freshness with the mature colours 
around. The mosses begin to look bright as the seasons roll 
onward, and the fanlike fronds of the ferns stand out in their 
feathery beauty. 

The autumn meadow flowers are strangely like those of the 
early spring, where, if not for its tall stem, we might almost 
take the large and bright yellow star of the goat’s-beard 
(Tragopogon pratense), or, as it is called, ‘‘ Jack-go-to-bed-at- 
noon,” for the dandelion. If, however, we look closely at the 
flower, we shall find the florets with cut edges (in this instance 
slightly serrated), and set in a long flower-cup quite smooth. 
Then, too, the plant stands some two or three feet high, and 
has long, large, and smooth leaves. The sced-ball is larger 
than the dandelion, each seed is on a longer stalk, and alto- 
gether the ball is of a browner hue. The habit of the plant, 
which gave it its singular country name, is not peculiar to 
this plant, which formed a portion of the floral clock of Lin- 
nus, from its closing its eyes at noonday, when, in the lan- 
guage of Cowley, it “shuts its flowers at noon and goes to 
sleep.” It does not open its petals dtting rainy Weather. 

On meadow lands, stretching across the whole of the middle 


The ferns are in all their graceful luxuriance, and though | of England; thé purplish crocus-liké flowets, of the meadow 
some of the grasses are withered, others yet bend their laden | saffron (Colthieim aititmnale) may be. found hére and there. 


panicles to the wind. 
‘* A blade of silverhair grass nodding slowly 
In the soft wind, the thistle’s purple crown, 
The ferns, the rushes tall, and mosses lowly,” 


alone adorn the landscape of a late autumn day. : 

When the autumn breath stirs the woodlands, the clustering 
acorns begin to fall, and the angular beechmast studs the 
ground: The juicy raspberry has departed, but the big black- 

erries pout from the trailing branches. The elder bushes 
are laden with their dark fruit, relieved by the red stalks and 
fading leaves, Berries are abundant on the bushes. Nuts 
are ripening, and the hips and haws show that God’s orchard 
is plentifully supplied. The leaves are beginning to change, 
and the flowers of the woodland are nearly over. 

The wood sage (Teucrium scorodonia) is yet in bloom, if we 
do not overlook its spike of greenish flowers, through which 
the purplish-brown anthers are seen. The leaves are wrinkled 
like the garden sage, and are very bitter ; when bruised, they 

ave the smell of garlic, hence one of its old names was gar- 
licke-sage. It is frequently used as a bitter drink, and is 
Sometimes used instead of hops for brewing purposes. Some- 
times we may find the tall teazle (Dipsaeus fullonum) spread- 
ing its tall stem and thistle-like heads on the woodland bor- 
ders. Here, too, in southern counties may be found the caper 
spurge (Zuphorbia. cathyris) in those thickets which fringe the 
chalk downs. It is a tall bushy plant, much like in appear- 
ance the common sun spurge, so common in our gardens. The 
flowers are greenish, and in autumn the lobed seeds appear, 
which are supposed to be a substitute for the ordinary caper. 
They. are, however, exceedingly noxious. The cypress spurge 
(Euphorbia cyparissias) 18 a much more pretty inhabitant of 
our woodlands. It is readily distinguished by its narrow 


They have been noted as habiting certain spots for more than 


| three centuries; and até so abundant as to tit the fields with 


their naked blossoms. The leaves appear in the spring, when 
the seed-stalks may be found, but in September the flower is 
in its glory. It is very poisonous, though it has many medi- 
cinal properties. 

None of the crocuses can be said to be old English wild 
flowers, though the purple spring crocus frequently appears in 
meadows as if naturalised. The saffron crocus may be found 
also in some localities, and the snowdrop has been found 
apparently wild. The ragged leaves and yellow blossoms of 
the ragwort (Senecio Jacobea) may be found until nearly the 
den of September. 


New Turory or Farry Rines.—At a recent meeting of 
the Worcestershire Naturalists’ Club, Mr. E. Lees read a paper 
on the origination of the circles in pastures so well known as 
‘‘Fairy Rings,” in former times ascribed to the midnight 
dances made by diminutive beings whose existence was then 
believed in, as shown by what Chaucer and Shakespeare have 
written on the subject. Mr. Lees, from many years’ obser- 
vation, ascribed these ‘‘fairy circles” to the underground 
action of the mole, particularly at certain times of the year, 
and he now produced a number of drawings of rings of various 
sizes where marks of the mole’s gyrations were very evident. 
Some laughter was occasioned by a description of the mole’s 
circling proceedings and his motives in this roundabout work, 
and, as usual with any novel theory, the views of the pro- 
pounder were met with some. expressions of incredulity, and 
Captain Bartleet and Mr. La Touche, not having communicated 
with the mole, started several objections to his runs, and even 
denied his presence, 
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Loungers bo the Sex. 


SF the metropolitan cathedral, says the Pall Mal 
| Gazette, is the monument of its great architec ae 
‘ stroli by the beach of any of our watering: plang 
the elegy of Leech. The artist is gone, and he had hu g 
up his pencil so high that no one since }:as been 4 - 

take it down. The subjects that inspired it we have vrbr 
us in abundance, and more suggestive than ever: 
that good-humoured censor of marine manners, ° 
tume, ambiguous and amphibious, must have helps 
when in i.’ to tone down the eccentricities he revelled a 
and immortalised. With visitors to the sea literature ze 
general is a drug, but nowhere does Punch find m0? 

universal circulation. When Leech was abroad, Tt 


cos- 


ere Fy . fn = ave 

aspiring candidates for admiration but must Hes 

felt checked in their swing by the reflec Sin 
n W 


that they might be strutting the models of a ma hey 
would give them a wider circle of admirers than # 
bargained for. Thereseems something about the heaving 
expanse of ocean, even when you saunter by its edge oA 
stead of rocking upon its bosom, that generates a cortey 
spirit of licence, a reckless contempt for conventionalities } 
a high reaching ambition in especial that overvaults Ved 
ceived codes of costume. ‘The propvieties, by tacit Coe 
sent, release their bonds; you step backwards from ou 
over-refined civilisation, and while still in the ml af 
your familiar associates indulge yourself, in sometht™S 
of the freedom of the savage. b- 
Many people overdress themselves, as the dusky a 
ject of a Central African despotism throws over his 0 4 
shoulder, under a blazing sun, the breadth of erimser 
cloth he has bargained for. <A few underdress—@V", 
partialiy undress—raising or removing portions of in 
under garments, that they may share the sports of t p 
infants with the advancing tides. Many more través y 
themselves, and, dropping for the time their every Cay 
character of useful and peaceful citizens, swagger OU 
their holidays as if they were sustaining 4 
exaggerated parts in the melodramatic atmospher? 
of transpontine theatres. Now-a-days, to a male % 
server at least, his own sex has the best of it ™ 
this way. When she once loses herself in the wild maz 
of capricious fashion, a female of the period may, 8° ot 
as man is concerned, do pretty much as she pleases. The 
men strike us more, partly because we have crude notion’; 
albeit somewhat antiquated, of the male dress, a? 
partly owing to the violent contrast between mé? 
at the sea and men in the streets of Londo 
Glance through the crowd, and your heart swells to 
the thought that we are still the undegenerate de 
scendants of the hardy vikings, worthy children of the 
bold sea lions who swept the Channel of the Armad® 
Talk of our naval reserves, why every second man of oW 
middle classes must be a heaven-born sailor. The 
sea spirit is so strong that even it must break out 1? 
their dress, to the great profit of naval tailors 1” 
Houndsditch and the Minories. Here comes a noble 
looking fellow along the very centre of the parade wit 
the genuine salt-water roll; by his conscious swagg® 
he should be vice-commodore of a yacht squadro? 
at the very least. A bright blue necktie knotte 
loosly up to a very drooping collar leaves his ma? J 
throat open to the briny breeze that his distended 10 
trils are sniffing with exaggerated gusto. A pea-jacke’ 
with gorgeous; golden, and gigantic buttons, sits looser 
than it need to a form that might be manlier than it 1% 
and that scarcely improves as you see it nearer. Come 
face to face with him, you penetrate his disguise, 47” 
recognise your friend the courteous clerk who the we® 
before cashed the cheques you drew to pay for your OW? 
holiday. The recognition is mutual, and he has t® 
grace to blush faintly, although there are swarms of thes? 
theoretical yachting men about to keep him in counte? 
ance. 
To an artist, the Grand Parades and Marine Parades 
are studios, where, allowing for the frequent meals, he 
can at all times rely on meeting the same models. ‘1 be! 
frequenters, it would seem, were quarantine-boun?, 
warned back from breaking bounds by sentries placed 4 
either end. As low tides a few may be suffered to pass 
the lines, and go straggling along the beach ; as a rule 
these may be trusted not to stray far. Society seethes in 
masses, like bees on the swarm. t 
Far from us be the ingratitude and misogynism. th® 
would sneer at flirtatian, to say nothing of love making 
But the male who has not learned the insipidity ° 
toujours perdrix, and the impolicy of inflicting it on 4 sieed 
stands convicted of sheer idiocy, and the girl who has 1}? 
always by her side, identifying his pursuits with het 
imitating her in his toilettes as closely as sex will allows 
must find his maiden society as tame as a School inane 
ship. These are the youth, we fancy, who expand 1} = 
the somewhat puffy elderly gentlemen who figur™ 
in flowing frock coats, never in their lives havlP2 
done anything that accustomed them to wear shvotiné 
ones—men who come from their counting-houses f 
sea, as from their daily work to the bosom a 
their families, and instinctively seck their eas? “4 
exchanging their boots for sand slippers. ‘The vad 
of the mooning they believed to be flirting are gone lan 
ago, but, with a vagne dread of the savage and unknoW: 
country that lies beyond the houses, they cling tO if 
familiar stones without the old resource. What man can ¢ f 
in the way of eating they do, and. the digestive virtues 
sea air must be great indeed if their autumn holiday® : 
not entail chronic winter dyspepsia. They show to fee 
advantage when they come accompanied by their sober 3 
spouses and the pledges of their mutual affection. , iin 
a pretty and a touching sight to see the paternal Ee 
his yellow sand shoes leading forth his brood of ye “ng 
footed ducklings and watching their plashing and dipP? 
in the waves. ttiest 
Indeed, next to nature, the children are the prev’. 


sights at a watering-place ; they and their sports i they 


theit 


such perfect keeping with their surronndings, 22 thei 
seem so absolutely happy in the exuberance 0 ning 


health and spirits, You see their little bare legs ta" 
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Visi : 

m. my Ae the sea water, and their cheeks blooming like 
anges ers under the touch of the prestidigitateur’s 
foun The troop that the other day made the railway 
ike y hideous may now shout as they please, and you 
at st em the better for it. Even when you hear from 
gard pot need baby the screams that caused you to re- 
on with the eye and heart of a Herod, you are actually 
béac Sorry for it than yourself. After all, where there is 
eXeg < well as parade there is room enough for all, 
Lond » Perhaps, when the sea comes up in spring tides or 
to + on comes down in excursion trains. If you are tied 
the re shore, it need be anything but a dull or unchang- 
Pats: _If you descend from the promenade, with its 
Air Tosities male and female after their kind walking in 
8, as if anticipating Mr. Saxby’s deluge and ready to 
ere in a floating magasin de modes ; with its families 
‘ yee not shaken down as yet into freemasonry with 
the. Be and their fellows, and loth to lose sight of each 
Cit tT; with the groups of bewitching Don Juans from the 
cee link themselves arm-in-arm, to be beaten in fair 
hve © matches by the bands of unprotected females who 
Coul a in company that matual countenance they 
invali well dispense with ; with its invalids and imaginary 
alids in their bath-chairs ; its leather-throated vendors 
: Tuits and cakes and combs and toys; its Savoyard 
pau-grinders and Welsh harpers, Scotch pipers and 
: Uzzi pifferari, nigger melodists, blue-jerseyed boatmen, 
thay ow sPaper boys—if you can tear yourself from all 
belo. you find yourself in another world on the beach 
ne 1s _ There everybody 1s minding his own business or 
: ecting it, but not caring much about yours. The chil- 
and. are getting into the sea and mischief generally, 
bin rae maids are letting them do it. Amateur 
ti: ologists and ichthyologists are hunting up shells or 
am uring crustaces. Scientific algists are botanising 
The 3 the sea-weeds at a great expenditure of gloves. 
iis more rational girls are jumping chamois-fashion 
stock: the rocks, using their new silk umbrellas as alpen- 
tion 8, and splashing themselves in the pleasant convic- 
Ti that salt water never gives cold. One group with 
erested motives is following the movements of a prawn 
ey, while another is in waiting to assist at the land- 
2 of a dragnet. Through them all, equipped with 
A and beach seat, you may roam free as a 
- rghi on his native steppes, changing your quarters as 
Ucy dictates. Undistracted by the busy hum of life, you 
tal. amuse a sublime youth or middle age with fairy 
Gals of science or anything else you please, provided 
Y you don’t place your dependance on marine libraries. 
You desire to repose your mind on the beautiful, you 
aie but to raise your eyes on the sea; if you care to 
a eve it with the humorous, let them fall where you 
lon the shore, you can hardly go wrong. But pluck 
the passing hour and the humour while you have it fresh 5 

ere is no Leech now to assist your memory. 


RIPE WHEAT. 


We bent to-day o’er a coffined form, 
And our tears fell softly down ; 

We looked our last on the aged face, 

With its look of peace, its patient grace, 
And hair like a silver crown. 


We laid our own on the clay-cold hands, 
From life’s long labour at rest : 

And among the blossoms, white and sweet, 

We noticed a bunch of golden wheat, 
Clasped close to the silent breast. 


The blossoms whispered of fadeless bloom, 
Of a land where fall no tears ; 

The ripe wheat told of toil and care, 

The patient waiting, the trusting prayer, 
The garnered good of the years. 


We knew not what work her‘hands had found, 
What rugged places her feet ; 

What cross was hers, what blackness of night ; 

We saw but the peace, the blossoms white, 
And the bunch of ripened wheat. 


As each goes up from the fields of earth, 
Bearing the treasures of life, 

God looks for some gathered grain of good, 

From the ripe harvest that shining stood, 
But waiting the reaper’s knife. 


Then labour well, that in death you go 
Not only with blossoms sweet, — 
Not bent with doubt, and burdened with fears, 
And dead, dry husks of the wasted years, — 
But laden with golden wheat. 


f Tux Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
he hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—‘‘ Result 
Obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.” —Scientific Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d. ; 3s. 6d., 
4s, 6d., 5s. Gd. For Provisions, 63. 9d} .7s.* $d., “8s. 9d; 
LOs, 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
8. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. Gd. No further expense—always reliable. 
f the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depdt, 
1, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
imic Cauldron. 


Tuz New VAveE Meco (invented and manufactured by 
arles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
Consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
ls added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
efinition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Onderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
Order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
Youth._Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s WORLD'S Hair RESTORER OR 
it REssrnc never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 

$ youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
sentifal gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
se the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
Pres luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 

ong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 

0 large bottles.—Price Six Shillings—Mrs. S, A. Allen's 
Ylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 

Pants dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
erfumers, Devdt, 256, High Holborn, London. 
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THE QUEEN drove out at Balmoral on Monday morning last 
week, attended by Lady Churchill, and Her Majesty again 
drove out in the afternoon, accompanied by Princess Christian 
and attended by the Hon. Mrs. H. Ponsonby. 

Dr. Robertson had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal Family. 

On the Tuesday morning the Queen went out with Princess 
Beatrice, and drove in the afternoon to the Linn of Quoich, 
accompanied by Princess Christian, and attended by Lady 
Churchill. Prince Christian went out for a deer drive. The 
Right Hon. Ww. E. Gladstone, Sir Thomas Biddulph, Mr. 
Collins, Colonel Ponsonby, and Dr. Robertson had the honour 
of accompanying his royal highness. 

Major-General Sir Thomas and the Hon. Lady Biddulph 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. 

The Queen walked out on Wednesday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Christian and Princess Beatrice ; and Her Majesty 
drove out in the afternoon, attended by Lady Churchill. 

The Countess of Fife and the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Thursday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise 
and Prince Leopold, and attended by Lady Churchill, went to 
the Glassalt Sheil. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Prince 
Leopold, and attended by Lady Churchill, returned from the 
Glassalt Shiel to Balmoral on Saturday. The Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone left the Castle. 

On Sunday the Queen, Prince and Princess Christian, 
Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice 
attended Divine Service in the parish church, Crathie. Lady 
Churchill and Colonel Ponsonby were in attendance. The 
Rev. Andrew Gray, of St. John’s Church, Glasgow, officiated. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales left 
Paris on Wednesday for London. The Prince and Princess have 
accepted an invitation to visit the Earl and Countess Spencer 
at Althorp. His royal highness has engaged to shoot with the 
Earl of Derby and Lord Londesborough during the season. 

The citizens of Chester are exerting themselves to give éclat 
to the forthcoming visit of the Prince of Wales, 4,3002. having 
been subscribed for that purpose, and a suite of rooms are 
being fitted up at the Grosvenor Hotel in the hope and 
expectation that the Princess will accompany his royal 
highness. 

Her Majesty the Queen will not be able to open the Hol- 
born Viaduct, as anticipated, and it has been resolved to 
invite the Prince of Wales to attend the ceremony, on or after 
the 15th of October. 

Tue Prince oF WALEs’s Harriers. —His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales has, through Major-General Viscount 
Bridport, intimated his intention of discontinuing to keep the 
splendid pack of Royal harriers which have for years afforded 
sport to the residents and agriculturalists in the Windsor 
district, as well as the illustrious visitors who have from time 
to time been the guests of Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


According to an ancient custom, a choice collection of fruit 
has been presented to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress by 
the Fruiterers’ Company. At eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
Mr. Thomas Beard, the Master, accompanied by Mr. Eagle- 
ton, the Clerk, attended in the saloon of the Mansion House, 
and the fruit was placed upon two large tables. Mr. Beard 
delivered a brief address, and said he had the honour, as 
Master, of being the mouthpiece of the Company in presenting 
the fruit to his lordship and the Lady Mayoress. He was 
only sorry that, owing to the season being so far advanced, 
there was not so good a display as they might have wished 
for. The Lord Mayor acknowledged the gift in appropriate 
terms, and the deputation then withdrew. 

The remains of the venerable Bishop of Exeter, Henry 
Phillpotts, D.D., were consigned to the grave on Friday 
afternoon. ‘The funeral arrangements were marked by an 
utter absence of ostentatious display. There was every 
endeavour to give the funeral a private character, but there 
was nevertheless a very numerous attendance of the clergy 
from all parts of Devon and Cornwall, many of them in their 
canonicals. ‘The funeral cortége left the late bishop’s marine 
residence at Bishopstowe, two miles from St. Mary Church, 
at twelve o'clock, and the route was lined with spectators ; 
while the parish churchyard of St. Mary Church, where the 
interment took place, was thronged, as was also the church 
itself, long before the procession arrived. 

We have to announce the death of Sir Thomas John 
Fetherston, Bart., which took place on the 2lst ult. The 
deceased baronet, who was the son of the Rev. Sir Thomas 
Francis Fetherston, fourth baronet, was born in 1824, and 
married in 1848 the youngest daughter of Mr. Harry Alcock, 
of Wilton Castle, county Wexford. He was educated at 
Winchester, and afterwards proceeded to Trinity College, 
Dublin, He is succeeded in the baronetcy by his son George 
Ralph, born in 1852. 

We have to announce the death of Lady Fuller, who died 
on Thursday morning at her residence in Bryanston-square. 
The lamented lady was eldest daughter of the late Sir John 
Floyd, Bart., and sister of the late Sir Henry Floyd, and 
Julia, widow of the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. She 
married, November 18, 1815, Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph 
Fuller, G.C.H., by whom she had a daughter, Juliana, 
married to Sir Hugh H. Campbell, Bart., of Marchmont, 
county Berwick. Lady Fuller was aunt of the Countess 0 
Jersey, the Hon. Mrs. Frances Stonor, Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., &c. 

We have to record the death of Lady Augusta Wentworth, 
eldest daughter of Charles, first Marquis of Ailesbury, by his 
first marriage with the Hon. Henrietta Maria Hill, eldest 
daughter of Noel, first Lord Berwick, and sister of the present 
Marquis and Lord Ernest Bruce. Her ladyship, who died 
on Thursday last week, was born September 20, 1795, and 
married, November 23, 1826, Mr. Frederick William T. Ver- 
non Wentworth, of Wentworth Castle, Yorkshire. 

Sir William Alexander has returned to England from Ger- 
many. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby expect their Royal High- 
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nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to visit Knowsley 
early in November. 

The Duchess of Abercorn and the Ladies Hamilton have 
left Chesterfield House for Eastwell-park, Kent. We under- 
stand that no definite day is appointed for the marriage of her 
grace’s daughters to the Marquis of Lansdowne and the Mar- 
quis of Blandford. 

The Lord Chancellor left town on Tuesday morning for 
aie on his way to Balmoral, to visit Her Majesty the 

ueen. 

The Duke and Duchess of Manchester have arrived at their 
residence in Great Stanhope-street from Germany. 


——_—— 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs has despatched his circular 
to the French foreign agents abroad, announcing the programme 
of the Empress’s journey to the East. Her Majesty will be 
away two months. According to present arrangements, the 
Empress will proceed to Venice about the 2nd of Octo- 
ber, She will visit Venice not as Empress of the French, 
although an official reception will take place. His Excellency 
Djemil Pasha, the Ottoman Ambassador, has left Paris after 
waiting on the Empress at St. Cloud, in order to make ar- 
rangements for the reception of the Imperial party when they 
enter Turkish waters. The Empress will certainly honour 
the Suez Canal with her presence. 

The Empress will proceed in the usual court railway car- 
riage as far as Saint-Michel, and thence cross Mont Cenis by 
the Fell Railway to Susa. From that place her Majesty will 
use the royal train to Venice, performing the whole journey, 
as already stated, in the strictest incognito. Every one around 
the Empress at St. Cloud is anxious for the honour of accom- 
panying her Majesty to the East ; the following list of those 
selected will probably prove correct : Duke de Huescar and 
Miles. d’Albe, nephew and nieces of the Empress ; General 
Douay, aide-de-camp to the Emperor; M. Davillier, Count 
Regnault Saint-Jean dAngely, First Equerry ; Count de Cossé 
Brissac, Chamberlain ; M. Poujade, Consul-General for France 
at Alexandria; the Countess de la Poeze, Lady of Honour ; 
and Mesdlles. Marion and de Lermina, readers to her Majesty. 

‘‘ We learn on good authority,” says the Liberté, ‘‘ that a 
private letter of the Duke de Montpensicr denies that any 
project exists for a marriage between the third of his daugh- 
ters, the Infanta Christina, who will be seventeen this month, 
and Duke Thomas of Genoa. Here, therefore, another com- 
bination for the solution of the Spanish question has proved 
abortive. With respect to the Duke Thomas, we may add 
that he is now ruralising with his mother at Stressa, on the 
banks of the Lago Maggiore. At the end of the vacation he 
will return to England to continue his studies at Harrow.” 

On the eve of her departure to join ber husbaid at Geneva 
the Princess Marguerite discovered that one of her caskets, 
containing some 1,500/. of jewellery, was missing. The tob- 
bery is supposed to have been committed by one of the 
Princess’s attendants. 

The Wanderer of Vienna states that a visit of the Prince 
and Princess Royal of Prussia to that city is expected, and 
that the august visitors will aligat at the Imperial Palace. 

The Duke and Duchess de Montpensier, accompanied by 
their children (the Infantes Philippe and Ferdinand and the 
Infantas Christina and Maria), have arrived at Molar, a 
watering-place at two hours’ drive from Madrid. 

The Prince and Princess Henry of Holland will be present 
at the opening of the Isthmus of Suez Canal. Before starting 
for Egypt their highnesses will make a short tour in France 
and Italy, and embark at Brindisi. 

The Pays, referring to the expense of the Empress’s journey 
to the East, says: ‘Some journals have spoken of her 
Majesty demanding eight millions from M. Magne, and that 
Minister refusing them. Information of the most precise 
description enables us to fix at from 600,000 to 700,00Ufr. the 
whole outlay of the excursion. Very nearly the totality of 
that sum is represented by the annual cost of the sojourn at 
Compiégne, generally calculated at 500,000fr. But in no case 
whatever can the expenditure of the voyage be set down on 
the Budget of the State, as the funds for Compiégne, not being 
required this year, will suffice for her Majesty.” 

‘The daughters of Mustapha Fazyl Pasha, Halim Pasha, and 
Kiamil Pasha, young ladies educated in the European fashion 
and speaking French fluently, have been designed by the 
Sultan to serve as interpreters and ladies of honour of the 
Imperial harem during the stay of the Empress of the French 
at Constantinople. 

A letter from St. Petersburg, in the Nord of Brussels, 
says : ‘¢The return of the Czar to this capital is delayed by a 
few days, which his Majesty proposes to pass at Kief. The 
Empress is not yet entirely recovered from the fever, the 
attacks of which were, it seems, very persevering, without, 
however, having possessed any disquieting character. The 
Emperor is expected to review, towards the end of September, 
the troops of the Guard, and of the military circumscription 
of St. Petersburg. The funeral ceremony to the memory of 
the late Hereditary Grand Duke Nicholas took place at the 
Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul on the 21st, the anniversary 
of his death, On this occasion the tombs of the Emperor 
Nicholas, the Empress Alexandra, and their daughter, the 
Grand Duchess of the same name, were decorated with 
flowers. ‘The Grand Dake Vladimir, attended by his aide-de- 
camp, Count Perovsky, was present. Baron de Talleyrand- 
Périgord, French Ambassador here, is about to make an ex- 
cursion in the Crimea; his excellency intends visiting Kief, 
Odessa, and Sebastopol, and going to see Prince Vorontzof on 
his magnificent estate of Aloupka, situated on the northern 
shore of the Black Sea.” 

‘« Every person,” says the Patrie, ‘‘remarked at the races 
of Longchamps that the Emperor’s health is. completely re- 
established. Scarcely does a slight paleness indicate the in- 
disposition with which his Majesty has been affected. The 
carriage of the body, firm and erect, has not suffered any 
alteration, The Emperor, who- seemed in good spirits, 
walked about for 4 considerable time in the weighing enclo- 
sure. His Majesty was most warmly greeted, and the recep- 
tion given bears testimony to the sentiments of devotedness 
which animate the population.” 

The Emperor of the French has received from nearly all the 


f| sovereigns and princes of Europe congratulatory autograph 


letters on his recovery. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Thursday last week a gay wedding took place at Smeaton 
House, in East Lothian, the seat of Sir Thomas Buchan Hep- 
burn, Bart., the bride being the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Hepburn, and the bridegroom Mr. James M‘Douall, 
only son of Colonel M‘Douall, of Logan, in Wigtownshire. A 
large party of relatives and friends assembled to witness the 
ceremony, which was performed by the Rev. John Urwin, of 
St. Mary’s Church, Berwick-on-Tweed, and took place in the 
artistically decorated drawing-room of the house. .fhe family 


of Hepburn having been staunch supporters of the ill-fated 
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penny stamp. Small, though it be, it is a giant to some 


Queen Mary, there are at Smeaton some interesting and e 

valuable relics, among which are a likeness in oils, an altar Interesting Htems, the humming-birds, spd ox FT 
cloth worked by the fair hands of the Queen herself during 2 The old quiet nook of Queen’s-square, A ear. ‘un: 
her captivity, a black satin bodice, a tortoiseshell comb, a a doomed. It is now a thoroughfare from a station of old 


A LETTER in the Daily News says it may be of interest to derground railway to St. James’s-park. The curions has 
of Smeaton in 1568, an oval watch, engraved in gold and those who are interested in the ‘* Woman Movement”’ to learn! house close to the park is now being pulled down. sage 
silver, with the royal arms and two Scriptural subjects from that even Russia is becoming excited on that subject. Mr. | over each of its many windows a separate mask, and a for the 
the 13th chapter of St. John on the outer case, and bearing Mil’s work on ‘‘The Subjection of Women” is enjoying | there is small invention in them they are worth saving 10 
also the name of the maker—‘ David Ramsey, Scotus, me| @ wide circulation in that country, and three extended reviews Architectural Museum, as specimens of their olden day. 4 de 
jocit.” ‘The altar cloth, which is of crimson’ velvet, em-| fit, all highly approving its sentiments, have recently ap- i 
broidered in silk with a figure of the Virgin Mary, the motto peared in the journals of Moscow and St. Petersburg. Nor posited a paper bag on the floor of the vehicle between 
“Da gloriam Deo” and the fleur-de-lis, was used on the| 8 the question without certain signs of popularity. In a do- 
Occasion as a covering for the temporary altar erected at the Seo now having a run at the Moscow Theatre, for 
upper end of the room. The ceremony took place at one fashice e, a studious young lady says sharply to her old- 
o'clock, and was prefaced by the hymn, ‘O God of Bethel,” | fashioned mother, ‘You ought to know that everybody is 
and during the service the 67th Psalm was chanted, | 20W saying that woman ought to be free,” the sentiment, it is 
At the conclusion of the ceremony, the party, numbering said, never failing to elicit loud applause. It 1s proposed to 
seventy-two, sat down to recherché wedding breakfast in a hold a grand Woman’s Rights Convention at St. Petersburg, 
large tent decorated with flags and flowers, and after the| to which Mr. Mill—a sympathetic letter from whom to some 
usual toasts, the happy couple took their departure for feminine reformers of that city has already been published— 
Caldra, the seat of the Hon. Adolphus Cathcart. The bride | is to be invited. It is even claimed that the Czar himself is 
wore a dress of rich white crystallisé silk covered with a tunic | 2ot unfriendly to the principle of the equality of the sexes, 
of exquisite Brussels point studded with knots of orange}, A petition to the Prime Minister praying that steps may 
blossoms, and having a panier of the silk. The wreath was of | be taken for the disestablishment and diserdowment of the 
orange blossom. ‘The six bridesmaids wore charming toilettes | Established Church in Wales is being numerously signed in 
of white tarlatan with plaited flounces to the waist, Louis | Various parts of the principality. The memorialists state that 
Quinze bodices and panier of delicate mauve silk, trimmed | °f the present five bishops one—the Bishop of St. Asaph—is 
with white lace, mauve wreaths, and tulle veils, The gifts to| Wholly ignorant of the Welsh tongue, and has never been 
the bride were numerous and costly, and the bridegroom pre- | #ble in such a tongue to discharge any function, priestly or 
sented to each bridesmaid a locket with the bride’s monogram | ¢Piscopal, towards the souls of the Welsh people, and that, 
in turquoise blue and white enamel. The house servants and | 2evertheless, he has received since his appointment above 
gardeners presented the bride with a blue morocco jewel case | 99,0007. sterling, in addition to patronage exceeding that 
and key-box, and the parochial school children presented her| Vested in the four English bishoprics of Carlisle, Hereford, 
with a handsome Bible. Lichfield, and Chichester. The petitioners state that another 
We understand that a marriage is arranged and will shortly | of their bishops is a Scotchman, and that since the accession 
take place between Mr. Kay, 68th Light Infantry, son of the| Of the Hanoverian family no Welshman has ever been ad- 
late Sir Broke Kay, and brother of the present baronet, and | V@nced to a bishopric in his native land. 


Miss Emily Ireland, daughter of the late Thomas James Ire-| , In addition to locking up soldiers’ ammunition to prevent 
land, Esq., of Ousden Hall, Suffolk, and niece of Sir G. E, | their killing their officers, it is worth consideration whether 
Welby Gregory, Bart. f it would not be advisable under certain circumstances to lock 


A marriage 1s arranged between Mr. Cecil Chaplin and Miss| UP their pay occasionally to prevent them starving their 
Emily Boyle, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colone] | Wives. If commanding officers of battalions had the power to 


the Hon. Robert Edward Boyle, Coldstream Cararda: apply a certain portion of the pay of a soldier who has married 
with leave towards the support of his wife and children, when | ang bearing the same name, had become so reduced as t0 
WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 2 


they are left without means of subsistence, much misery obliged to support herself by needlework. The Corporation a 
The will of the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, Baron | Would be averted. At present, a soldier’s wife who is left) Berlin has just granted her a life annuity sufficient to relie¥' 
Taunton, P.C., M.A., late of Quantock Lodge, near Bridge- destitute by her husband can get no redress by complaining | hoy of all anxiety for her declining days. 
water, Somerset, Stoke Park, Bucks, and 27, Belgrave-square, | t° his colonel, and the sanction which has been’ given to her} “A new knitting machine, capable of taking 324,900 stitches 
was proved in London, on the 9th ult., under 140,000/. per- | ™attiage gives her no claim to that consideration to which she @ minute, and of making 500 shirts a-day, has, it is stated, 
sonalty, the executors appointed being the Right Hon. Thomas | i§ fairly entitled. : cae. been invented in Canada ake 
George, Lord Northbrook ; Mr. George James Howard, of| .A disgusting case of corporal punishment upon a girl in one Flower-selling is apparent] rofitable calling in Paris, fo" 
Nawarth Castle, Cumberland ; and Mr. Henry Robertson, of | f the public schools of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a few it is stated that rite fa “a : Bose, bou- 
Over Stowey, Somerset. Two wills are executed, one as| Years ago, has led to a very general reaction against the cus- quetiére at the nee Meat oes i tat Baden 
respects his estates in England, and the other those in| tom of inflicting such punishments throughout that country. races, which she had mtisnded: atosaaaadl found that 
America, and are both dated on the same day—-namely Ten schools in New York, with an aggregate attendance of during her absence her Soartnientihad been Bretsen into aD 
January 22, 1869, and his lordship died July 13 last, at his as nara tried the ss a of pdoitg id prone robbed of a sum of 4007. 
town residence, Belgrave-square, aged seventy-one. H re, and certily to an improvement in order and discipline. d = i ip 
represented Panntben fom 1830 to 1859, Ttonate was os Another set of schools, having tried a mitigation instead of a Hee enGER ee Te 1807 a ae Nets as 
to the peerage. He bequeathes to his executor, Lord North.| total abolition of corporal punishment, report that out of lately returned with a diploma from the Dentist College i2 
brook, a legacy of 250/., and to his other executors 5007. each, | 1,000 boys only eleven had required castigation. Philadelphia, and obtained permission to practice as a dentis 
Legacies and annuities are left to his servants. His estates in|, The Emperor and Empress of Austria have, through Baron in the Pagani capital ep : 
America he directs to be sold, and the proceeds arising there- | Beust, sent their warmest thanks to the Countess of Ports- Within a ver ne time five young women in Louisville, 
from to be applied to the same purposes as his other estates, | Mouth for her kindness to the Austrian sailors wrecked last Tincishece io aceeeibaal eigen, oA 4 the use of importe 
To Lady Taunton, his second wife youngest daughter of the winter at Northam. The Countess’s brother, the Hon. face owder adulterated with lead In han case the cosmetic 
sixth Earl of Carlisle, K.G., who is provided for under her Auberon Herbert, also rendered valuable service on that sansa paralysis 
marriage settlement, he leaves, beyond all other provision and | ©°casion, and he has been presented by the Emperor of The new Silk-supply Association has been occupied with a2 
interest under his will, an immediate legacy of 1 0002. and his Austria with the Or der of the Iron Crown, ‘for his gallantry interestin exam 1p sf female devotedness M ‘s Povall, z 
mansion, Quantock Lodge, with the furniture et effects. He| 1” risking his life to save the lives of the Austrian sailors at lad pad he Ca r. of Coed Hope whe has i Tore eck interest it 
leaves to his daughter, the Hon, Mina Frances Ellis, wife of | that wreck.” This is the third time Mr, Auberon Herbert htt silk eulbe asa Pani necdties household employ’ 
Captain 7 = A. ee Grenadier Guards, a legacy of 5,000/. re pes rewarded for risking his life to save the lives of rene for danalee of the respectable classes in those colon 
and his estates in Essex ; and to his daughter. i : : 3 ati y i , 
Labouchere, 10,000/. and his estates "i a inersctniec _ At the Kingston Petty Sessions a woman named Woolgar, pe Sai rece eee gr ee meee per a 
addition to the provision they are entitled to under his lord. | living at Esher, has been charged on a summons with having as yD he value of good Peelin ma ointed out to her, a2 
ship’s marriage settlement, “Sis lordship leaves no male issue | 8°@lded a dog, by throwing a quantity of boiling liquor over He nde eeaden he tnd arp bre} out a plan of oing 0 
or successor to the title. it. The poor animal was dreadfully scalded, and covered B lin y a2 P. : leesi ilk-f. a Sis has 
The will of Mr. David Jones, late M.P. for Carmarthen with blisters. There was no eyewitness of the act, but the a = ay sehen sai ‘el a aillk +5 aad is ae pier. for her 
was proved in the London Court under 60,0001. personalty, | Circumstantial evidence was very strong. The defence set up| nana “ih Eo age t = ‘ th 4 as P lnabl require 
The executors and trustees are his brothers William and J. ohn SrA ae Hees the y epeeoe ee ne done aie siempre errr EL Hs Tt 
Jones; the latter is also appointed ma ‘cht Such a thing, as she had been in the service of an alderman, : : - ; - 
during minority. The will fs anda ieee The bench consisted her, however, and fined her ll. ‘ on Paar ee crime bins ee a as Monday Oe 
testator died July 1, 1869, at Pantglas, Garmarthenshire,|. Dr. Lankester held an inquest at Camden-town on the hic fi nabs at are a 150 ae i thot i ‘station, 
aged fifty-eight. He was a banker, trading under the firm of | body of Clara Smart, aged nineteen, who had dropped down obs . A ae sae t nee : kath ‘deer hint igsuing 
David Jones and Co., Llandovery and Llandilo Carmarthen dead in the street. She was very tightly laced, and the rie ba par a pee -s ae Bee . : an peerone ae dis- 
and Lampeter, Cardigan. By virtue and under power of deed | Medical evidence showed that death was the result of effusion ‘tarbed ae ates ’ Il erotnd e eddened: The cast Wanita been 
of partnership he leaves to his sons Alfred and Frederick hig|f blood on the brain, caused .by fatty degeneration of the removed, was found to.conceal the bodies of six persons, 4 
banking business at Llandovery, equally between them. The| heart, accelerated by compression of pe eT of whom had been murdered only a few hours betcre They 
other banking establishments are the property of his brothers | tight lacing. The jury returned a verdict in accordance with consisted of a woman of about fort -five, respectably dressed, 
William and John ; William holds Lampeter and John that of | this evidence. and wearing gold earrin sland Raia anidcliar besides having 
Llandilo. He leaves to his youngest son, Frederick, 15,0001 The death is announced of the Rev. E. S. Barker, M.A., a sum of about 10fr oa her pocket; a young woman 0° 
on his attaining the age of twenty-one ; to each of his two| British Chaplain at Wiesbaden. Mr. Barker died of brain eighteen, a youth of sixteen and threa! bphildrehpered abou 
daughters, Mary and Louisa, 10,000. His freeholds and the | fever, at the early age of thirty. He was appointed to Wies- twelve.ten: and cave respectively The wounds which b@ 
residue of his personal estate he leaves to his eldest son, Alfred | baden by the present Archbishop of Canterbury about three occasioned the death of the woman had been inflicted with 4 
Campbell Halliburton Jones (born 1850). years since, and seems to have been greatly liked EI hatchet or some similar heav cutting instrument, while thé 
The will of Mrs. Harriet Richardson, widow, of Lambard-| DEATH FRom SwaLtowina Damson STONES.—An inquest reat’ liad been stabbed satoaly with a knife. The younger 
villas, Greenwhich, was proved in the London Court on the| Was held on Friday at the Workhouse of St. George's-in-the- children still sohyuleieel clasped in their hands rolls a0 
30th ult., under 35,0007. personalty. The executors and| East, on the body of Sarah Jane Anthony. Sarah Anthony, sausages which the halt beans aati when attacked. The 
trustees are Samuel Tisley, of Gough-square Fleet-street, | of Pennington-street, said the deceased was her daughter, and eae g liter Aly niatesd all at SAO eter er hE 
vestry clerk of St. Dunstan’s ; John Josia Broomfield, and| Ws ten years of age. On the Monday night she complained 4 d : id rain : “4 heed to defend the famil : 
William Chambers Macdonald, both of the Phoenix Fire-office, | Of feeling sick, and she died on the following afternoon. The "Ms. Che y. E Deke Megane at d Sauists fi ion of the 
She has bequeathed to the National Lifeboat Institution | 8¢™geon who made a post-morten examination of the body said Mi ds d Ine es, LIC i Bi aha © M da. Ee long ad- 
2,000/, for the building of a boat to be named the ‘William | the mucous membrane was inflamed, and. lodged in a fold qicae R ar eater th, SE ied ah he L il] now 
and Harriet,” to be used on any station ; and bequeathes to the | Were two damson stones (produced), the irritation from which disch, eplying to a yore of thanks 1. net d. whi i +s COD" 
Royal Sea-bathing Infirmary, Margate, 5001. There are many brought on diarrhea, which was the immediate cause of death, rere qi my conscience of my political creed, whic arty oF 
eater prot Doria eenperran gate, The jury returned a verdict accordingly. ained in two articles, and has no reference to any p ole 
: SILKWoRMS IN PrepMont.—The prospects of the silk-| Persons. My faith in the people governing is, on the w the 
growers are described as very indifferent. The holders of at a. faith in the people governed is, on 
silkworm seed, who last year held out in hopes of getting Dim pote nod oe rm 
better prices, were mranatols compelled to Al at whatever| , Mr. Jefferson Davis, the late President of the souks en 
price they could get in order to avoid a total loss. Those Ser Arras eeuteam pion, for the United State 
who bought were hardly more fortunate; the scarcity and : . : the 
Soaeeaane high price of Tne mulberry leaves, forced them to ee ; pee held Gare eae Her eee br ape aD 
sacrifice nearly one half of their purchases to enable them to th les of infants who ha oT bernie I the ~ ihe whos 
grow the remainder. The product they obtained was satis- _ Site away in the rbot FF ae SOT “Adis se easto y: 
factory enough as regards quantity, but the ete Set = andithatjecsiies a ae eeediat of “ Death from concealment 
thin andthe milena ner} Sree slant sbeweal an and want of skilled attendance at birth and by misadventae 
the previous year. The best results have been obtained from | !™ the other cases the verdict was * Wilful murder aga 
the Japan seed. The prices offered in the markets have a| S°Me person or persons unknown. Pe ip Fis 
downward tendency, the result of an absence of demand and} __ Mr. George Peabody is constructing a tomb for atti is 
the uncertainty that exists as to the crops in the silk-growing Harmony-grove Cemetery, Salem, Massachusetts. os tO 
districts of Italy. building a huge sarcophagus of Quincy granite, and propos 
The Dorset Express records the discovery of a beautiful| be buried there with his brothers and sister. ee 
stalactite cavern in the Isle of Portland. . . : A painful case has come before the Taunton md Beles 
bracelets, brooches . € GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN.—A very beautiful specimen of this} Mr. William van Trump, described as a gentleman 0 ang 
Soe ding. births aia lockets, &c., &c., suitable for| the smallest of our British birds, was killed at Dranie a few] perty, was summoned by the Board of Guardians for rel set 
some: fSioen other presents. These pamphlets | days ago. It may interest our readers to be informed that, | to maintain his daughter, Elivira Trump, who was en 
are sen p ike stamps each, and they cannot be though this was not a young bird, its weight was exactly | lame, impotent, and unable to work.” She is twenty 50y 
too strong y host shite Tae those contemplating a purchase, seventy-five grains, or less than the weight of one of our years of age, and has been lame from her birth, besides eae 
especially to residents in ti 1 country or abroad, who are thus| bronze halfpennies by twelve and a half grains, It would| fering from tubercles on her lungs. Her father has an inc rd 
enabled to select any ar Pe e they may require, and have it take close on six such birds to weigh one ounce, and two of| from property to the amount of. 400/. or 5007. per annum But 
forwarded with perfect safety, them enclosed in an envelope would be carried by post for one| formerly she had lived with him in case and comfort. 


ring with seven fine opals, a letter written by her to a Laird 


The pulpit has taken up the Byron scandal. The Rev. bt 
Dunbar, of All Saints, Lambeth, is reported to have 48 ae 
in a sermon why Mrs Stowe had made her now notorious 2° = 
lation ? and to have answered his own question by anot 0 
‘‘ For the sake of a notoriety as great as that of Judas Iscatl ? 
or for the thirty pieces of silver offered by a magazine edt 

RED AND Wuire Marriaces.—The Court of Appeals i 
Canada has decided in favour of the plaintiff in the cas¢ - 
Connolly v. Woolrick, by which the legitimacy of marniag 
with an Indian woman is established, and a subsequé — 
marriage with a white woman declared illegal, and the ow?® 
ship of a large amount of muney is decided. An appea 
England is to be taken. 2 

Miss Sheehan, sister of the parish priest of Bantry, has bee 
burnt to death through her nightdress taking fire. 1g 

An elderly unmarried lady, a near relation of Humboldt’ 


RossEtTTER’s Harr Restorer is the only preparation which 
-can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour, It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

SCIENCE AND ArT.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,0007. A most interest- 
Ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
ee has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 

tion Gf which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
aaee “e various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
ee Wal / Ft Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
° + es) We also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewehery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 


She 5 

Whic vended him by giving evidence against him in an action 
doors, “J brought against his sister, and he turned her out cf 
Mable th € magistrates adjourned the case for a week to 

The 4 © defendant to come to terms. 
Will not Tchbishop of Canterbury has left Addington-park, and 
A Pypcturn until the 27th October. 

Humph MILY Potsonep In Bow.—On Friday last Harriet 
the ies. 8, living at Bow, the wife of a dog fancier, who, on 
for heg] tous day had been committed to prison for seven days 
tion oF €cting to support his family, made a pudding, a por- 
It he Which she gave to her three children, and eat some of 
With y; Almost immediately the whole four were seized 
the puavent pains, and a dog that drank the water in which 
Assists ding had been boiled died in a few minutes. Medical 
to ene Was procured, and two of the children were found 
Sary .,- Such a dangerous condition that it was deemed neces- 
an nce to remove them to the infirmary. The mother 
TeOVen eldest girl seemed after a time to be in a fair way of 
Use Be It appears that the woman had inadvertently 
Pudding: € Corrosive sublimate with the flour in making the 


Ten t Bishop of London has appointed the following gentle- 
the ak Preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday mornings in 
Miln nth of October: On the 8rd, the Rev. William Henry 
Rustin.” M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of St. Au- 
Angy + and St. Faith, Watling-street ; 10th, the Rev. James 
hea} “US Hessey, D.C.L., of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Gray ster of Merchant Taylors’ School, and preacher at 
Chrigh 22 5 17th, the Rev. Herbert Kynaston, D.D., of 
244 Church, Oxford, high master of St. Paul’s School ; 
Cam} 2° Rev. John Edward Kempe, M.A., of Clare College, 
Geop ndge, rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly ; 3lst, the Rev. 
lag, 8° EF. W. Mortimer, D.D., of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Ber oad master of the City of London School. Divine 
* Commences at 9.45 A.M. 
Cagg .¢ Lesday afternoon a most determined and deliberate 
The ¢, Suicide was discovered at Carlton-villas, Walthamstow. 
evan ey, it appears, had left town for a short time, anda 
lef, ;"% named Ellen Baker, about twenty years of age, was 
Roon Charge. About three or four o’clock on Tuesday after- 
knock: tradesman called at the house on business, but after 
Nsw, ig for a considerable time failed in obtaining any 
doo, *t. One of the neighbours advised him to break open the 
body nd after some farther delay this was done, when the 
balaste the servant-girl was discovered hanging over the 
the —e of the staircase. From the position of the body, and 
Cleap tpagement of the cord by which 1t was suspended, it was 
Th hat the act of suicide had been a most deliberate one. 
leg, of weed had tied one end of the cord round one of the 
Dagge a 4 chest of drawers in a bedroom on the first-floor, 
Seo; the cord through the balusters, tied the other end 
Wag : y; round her neck, and thrown herself over. The body 
No can mediately cut down, but life had been long extinct. 
tion, ““S€ can at present be assigned for the act of self-destruc- 


of 


D 
ON PrADFUL CONFLAGRATION AT BORDEAUX—THE HaArzour 
Copy fe Twenty Suips 1n Fuames.—The following is a 
Ong y a telegram forwarded by Lloyds’ agent at Bordeaux at 
tay, ° Clock on Wednesday morning to Mr. Stephenson, secre- 
firg °t Lloyds : ‘‘ Bordeaux, Sept. 29.—The harbour is on 
fro, .+ Wenty ships now burning. It is blowing a huricane 
ei, “Le south and now high water. Cannot at present 
burnite the limit of damage, as it is impossible to clear the 
th, ;|@ vessels from the stream. The fire was caused from 
8nition of a lighter loaded with petroleum.” 

Or 89 7c were 1,362 deaths registered in London last week, 
digg, ~LOVe the estimated number. The deaths from zymotic 
Rights were 513, the corrected average number being 395. 
eaths from small-pox, 22 from measles, 191 from 
tfever, 9 from diphtheria, 49 from whooping-cough, 9 
fey... ‘Yphus, 23 from enteric fever, 13 from simple continued 
Wag ” 22d 115 from diarrhoea, were registered. Scarlet-fever 
the Tre fatal than ever, the deaths from that disease during 
Simple t four weeks having been 170, 179, 178, and 191. 
fants ® cholera or choleraic diarrhea proved fatal to two in- 
8 Log a € mean temperature of the air was 56°8 deg., which 

tin, &, 2bove the average of the last fifty years. 
Went Nee Arthur, after visiting the Niagara Falls on Monday, 
reside. Buffalo with Sir John Young, and dined with ex- 
“ent Fillmore. 


REGRETS. 


O ror the look of those pure grey eyes— 
Seeming to plead and speak— 
he pouting lips and the deep-drawn sighs— 
The smile on the dimpled cheek ! 


O for the tangle of soft brown hair, 
Lazily blown by the breeze ; 
ose sunny hours unshadowed by care, 
Shaded by tremulous trees ! 


O for the dream of those sunny days— 
Unbound by fashion’s glove— 

And the thrill of sweet untutored praise 
From lips of one we love ! 


O for the feeling of days agone, 
The simple faith and the truth, 
e spring of time and life’s bright dawn— 
O for the love and the youth ! 


tar? estimated loss of shopkeepers in Paris caused by one 
Which - at class of robbery to which they are subjected, and 
t 1g mn his country is known as shoplifting, is from 12,0000. 
bus st Ol, annually. The pieces of silk and woollen stuffs 
Will nope are rarely disposed of in Paris, as the pawnshops 
ita th, “ake them without making the most minute inquiries, 
the Dolj ealers in such merchandise are the first to call in 
Q Baiq “° when it is offered to them in this irregular way. It 
°Dit, tat most of it is sent to London, where there are 
Brody, *stablished for the express purpose of receiving the 
wre fr of robberies on the Continent. The thieves, who 
ho Pies England, usually associate in gangs of four, one of 
8heray® variably a woman. They take up their abode as a 
aus rave in some small house, or in part of a house in the 
a Plecg sins Paris, and when they have succeeded in effecting 
noid 5 business they lie close two or three days, in order to 
Watly - Servation. Then, when they think the matter is 
oy Stat; ootten, one of them goes quietly to some small rail- 
‘on and books his parcel for London. 


&& Soy 
aeuah = qnuonths since my wife was suffering with a bad 
ptend Severe pains in the chest, and totally unable to 


atrVis’s pier ordinary duties. She was advised to try Perry 
fred to 2 Killer, ‘and, after taking a few doses, was re- 
ing Dileg Perfect health, which she still enjoys. I also use it 
7, tab} Tom which I have suffered severely, and one dose 
Yemmoo, Slves me relief.—Jas. BrapsHaw, Hepwood-strect, 

» Dec, 26, 1867,—To P. D, & Son.” 


he Donseheeper. 


————~<— 


SOMETHING ABOUT ‘GOOD LIVING.” 


THE idea of what constitutes a good meal varies greatly 
without doubt. The refined epicurism of a Brillat Savarin 
would be disgusted with what is eagerly swallowed by the 
indiscriminate appetite of a voracious peasant. <A dish of 
‘‘cold clergyman,” in which dietetic shape the witty imagina- 
tion of Sydney Smith served up a missionary brother with 
the view of commending him to his distant flock on his way 
to New Zealand, would certainly be far more palatable to a 
hungry cannibal than any civilised fish, flesh, or fowl. The 
Englishman must have his hot joint and his glass of ale or 
porter : the American his rice, samp, and sweet potato ; the 
Scotchman his sheep’s-head and kail ; the Spaniard his olla 
podrida ; the German his sauer-kraut ; the Italian his maca- 
roni ; the Chinese his rat au riz ; and the Japanese his slimy 
bird’s-nest. 

Some seem to think that the excellence of a meal is in pro- 
portion to its cost, and that the great desideratum of a dish 
is to make it the means of facilitating the absorption of the 
largest possible quantity of money. Thus the Romans con- 
centrated the brains of half a thousand peacocks and the 
tongues of as many nightingales into a mouthful. Cleopatra 
dissolved pearls into a draught, and ground diamonds into 
powder, like a pinch of salt, and thus bolted a million’s worth 
ata breath. The Jack Tar, however, more frankly confessed 
the same principle by spreading a ten-pound note between 
two pieces of bread-and-butter, and giving it to his sweet- 
heart to eat as a sandwich. 

With all the various standands of dietetic excellence there 
is still a general agreement as to what constitutes living well. 
Each person has a graduated scale of diet, limited by his own 
experience. The crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table 
are a feast to starving misery. The notions of the same people 
even in regard to a good or bad diet vary. In famishing scarcity 
they will devour whatinthesatiety of abundancethey turn away 
from in disgust. In the course of the sume meal, moreover, 
be it an Apician feast or the most anchoritish repast, the 
appetite varies not only in degree but in kind. Montaigne 
recognises this variation in speaking of him who ‘‘ expounded,” 
as he says, ‘‘to me a difference of appetites: that which one 
has fasting ; that which one has after the second or third 
course.”’ 

There is another important fact which must be borne in 
mind ; it is, that the effect of food varies according to the con- 
dition of the person previous to taking it. Captain Bligh and 
his companions, after their long passage across the Pacific, 
when sent adrift by the mutinous crew of the Bounty, had 
been so long on the small daily allowance of a few crumbs of 
biscuit that on landing and eating some oysters they became 
intoxicated. Their stomachs had been weakened to such a 
degree by a diet verging on famine that they were not strong 
enough to bear even this light food, the greater part of which 
is nothing but water! The delicate convalescent from disease 
will be satiated with a diet upon which a robust man of health 
would starve. 

In commending the practice of living well, which we 
emphatically do, especially for those who would preserve even 
with advancing years their ‘‘ good looks,” we desire it to be 
understood that the distinctions to which we have alluded 
should always be borne in mind. In large cities, where from 
the impurities engendered by the necessary thronging of the 
inhabitants and preponderating activity of the brain and 
excitement of the nervous system, there is always a tendency 
to exhaustion and prostration, good Jiving is especially neces- 
sary to prevent the human system from sinking below par, to 
to use a commereial and very expressive phrase. The con- 
dition of those living in populous places is not unlike that of 
the officials in a hospital during the prevalence of some 
epidemic, especially of fevers—like typhus—of a low kind. 
It is found that such persons are sure to become victims of the 
disease, if their strength is not carefully sustained by a 
generous diet, and the moderate drinking of wine or beer. 
The best argument for the use of stimulants is the acknow- 
ledged prostrating effect of large accumulations of human 
beings upon their strength, and thus, while wines and 
fermented drinks of all kinds may be reasonably refused to the 
habitual liver in a healthy country, it is less easy to decide as 
to the propriety of witho!ding them altogether from the in- 
habitants of the over-crowded city. There can be no doubt, 
however, of the necessity of all who dwell in the overgrown 
modern town, and bear a part in its morbidly active life, of 
raising their daily subsistence, accordinging to each one’s 
srandard, to the highest pitch of living well. 

In providing for the sick and convalescent there are, of 
course, other considerations than these we have mentioned, 
to be taken into account. In providing for such, we must 
consider, as the able authors ef ‘‘ Wholesome Fare” pointedly 
urge, not so much the absolute quality of their food ; not 
what we, in robust heaith, can enjoy and grow fleshy on, but 
what they can take and bear; what they like, what they 
fancy, what they long for. Their invalids’ instinct often leads 
them right, though opposed to what we should choose for 
them. The following striking passage from the work referred 
to, is well worth pondering by all. Convalescents, it is truly 
observed, will generally, and wisely, be guided in the food 
they take by their medical adviser ; their relatives and atten- 
dants will see to its being properly administered. After the 
crisis of an illness has passed, and the patient has safely got 
round Danger Corner, it often requires very little to set him 
going in the right way forward ; but it requires that little to 
be offered at the nick of time, and to be repeated with proper 
variation, at frequent and regular intervals. Friends, in their 
zeal and anxiety, are apt to urge the taking of too much 
nourishment at once ; but the grand secret of nursing con- 
valescents is to give them little and often. They must not 
be put too forward, nor be tried beyond their strength in any 
way ; beyond their strength of digestion, their strength of 
bearing sitting up, or their strength of attending to serious 
business. 

Convalescents may take light nourishment with advantage 
early in the morning, as soon as they awake—an egg, for 
instance, beat up with sugar and a little rose-water, or even 
milk, if the stomach will bear it, and perhaps with a bit of 
sponge cake soaked init. If the patient is so weak as still to 
require watching, a little good, warm beef-tea or chicken 
broth should be ready to give, in the case of his waking 
during the dead of the night, when the vital powers are at 
the very lowest, and the great majority of deaths occur. An 
orange to suck, or lemonade to sip, though innutritious, are 
refreshing and antifebrile ; and whatever tends to give tone 
to the system is a step made towards the recovery of strength. 

The effects of easily-digested, strengthening food—such as 
light puddings, custard, meat soup, delicate tish—may be en- 
hanced by serving them with what may be called ‘‘ moral 
sauce,” by contriving agreeable little surprises ; by having 
something sentunexp ectedly the moment something is 
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wished for from the pastry-cook’s, as a present from a neigh- 
bour, or a token of remembrance from a distant friend. The 
snack (for it should be no more, until strength returns) will 
be still more highly relished if accompanied by a pleasant bit 
of news, an amusing note (which may be caused to be 
written), the prospect of some desired event about to happen, 
or some object pleasing both to the sight and the spirit, such 
as an early flower or fruit. Even the outside of a new and 
interesting book, which must not be read until permission is 
given, will have its beneficial effect. In all these details, the 
instinct of affection will tind its way, and will surely work 
wonders in the end, provided that it carefully remembers that 
the more haste the worse speed; and that slow and steady 
wins the race. 


he Useful Corner. 


How TO MAKE A Goop Cup oF TEA.—The two follow- 
ing receipts for this delightful drink, each from a famous 
pen, will be new to many readers and are worthy of presenta- 
tion in our columns :— 

Leigh Hunt's Recipe-—“ Dear reader, male or female (very 
dear if the latter),do you know how to make good tea? 
Because if you do not (and we have known many otherwise 
accomplished persons fail in that desideratum), here is a 
recipe for you: In the first place, the teapot must be 
throughly cleaned, and the water throughly boiling. There 
should not be a leaf of stale tea left from the last meal. The 
tests of boiling are various with different people, but there 
can be no uncertainty if the steam come out of the lid of the 
kettle ; and itis best therefore to be sure upon that evidence. 
No good tea can be depended upon from an urn, because an 
urn cannot be kept boiling, and water should never be put 
upon tea but in a thoroughly and immediately boiling state. 
If it has done boiling, it should be made to boil again. Boil- 
ing, proportion, and attention are the three magic words of 
tea-making. The water should be soft, hard water being 
sure to spoil the best tea ; and it is advisable to prepare the 
teapot against a chill by letting a small quantity of hot 
water stand in it before you begin, emptying it out of course 
when you do so. These premises being taken care of, excellent 
tea may be made for one person by putting into the pot two or 
three teaspoonfuls, and as much water as will cover the quan- 
tity ; let this stand five minutes, and then add as much more 
as will twice fill the cup you are going to use. Leave this 
additional water another five minutes, and then, first putting 
the sugar and milk into the cup, pour out the tea, making 
sure to put in another cup of boiling water directly. Of tea, 
made for a party, a spoonful for each, and one large one 
over, must be used, taking care never to drain the teapot, and 
always to add the requisite quantity of boiling water just 
mentioned. Now have a cup thus well made, and you will 
find it a very different thing from the insipid dilution which 
some call tea, watery at the edges, and transparent half-way 
down; or the syrup into which some convert their tea, who 
are no tea drinkers, but should take treacle for their break- 
fast ; or the mere strength of tea, without any qualification 
of other materials—a thing no better than stewed tea-leaves. 
In tea, properly so called, you should slightly taste the 
sugar, be sensible of a balmy softness in the milk, and enjoy 
at once a solidity, a delicacy, a relish, and a fragrance in the 
tea. Thus compounded, it is at once a refreshment and 
an elegance, and we believe, the most innocent of cordials ; 
for we think we can say, from experience, that when tea does 
harm it is either from the unmitigated strength just 
mentioned, or from its being taken too hot—a common and 
most pernicious custom. The inside of a man, dear people, 
is not a kitchen copper.” 

M. Soyer’s Recipe.—“ Put the tea intoa perfectly clean and 
dry teapot, ten minutes or a quarter of an hour before it is 
required. Warm both the pct and the tea by placing them in 
the oven, or before the fire ; then fill the teapot with boiling 
water. Allow it to stand for five minutes and the tea is 
ready. This method improves the fragrance of the tea very 
considerably— slightly, but pleasantly, altering the flavour ; 
it appears to act by removing any trace of moisture or damp- 
ness from the tea, and by developing the aromatic principle. 
It will be found well worth a trial.” 

TRACING PAPER.—Once a Week reports that artists, archi- 
tects, land-surveyors, and all who have occasion to make use 
of tracing-paper in their professional duties, will be glad to 
know that a new method has been promulgated by 
our clever neighbours across the Channel for rendering 
any paper capable of the transfer of a drawing in ordinary 
ink, pencil, or water colours, and that even a stout drawing- 
paper can be made as transparent as the thin yellowish 
paper at present used for tracing purposes. The liquid used 
is benzine. Ifthe paper be damped with pure and fresh- 
distilled benzine, it at once assumes a transparency, and — 
permits of the tracing to be made, and of ink and water- 
colours being used on its surface without any “running.” 
The paper resumes its opacity as the benzine evaporates, and 
if the drawing is not then completed, the requisite portion of 
the paper must be again damped with the benzine. The 
transparent calico, on which indestructable tracings can be 
made, was a most valuable invention, and this new discovery 
of the properties of benzine will prove of further service to 
many branches of the art profession, in allowing the use of a 
stiff paper where formerly only a slight tissue could be used. 


Tue German Warerina Puaces.—The North German 
Correspondent gives the number of visitors who have this year 
stayed at the most frequented German_ watering places. 
Baden-Baden up to the 8th ult., was visited by 49,276 guests; 
Wiesbaden, up to the 4th ult., by 38,146 ; Teplitz, up to the 
3rd ult., by 20,179 ; Homburg, up to the 4th ult., by 16,051 ; 
Carlsbad, up to the Sth ult., by 13,430; Ems, up to the 8th 
ult., by 10,344; Aix, up to the Sth ult., by 8,342; Baden, up 
to the 11th ult., by 7,470 ; Kissengen, up to the lst ult., by 
7,069 ; Pyrmont, up to the 3rd ult., by 7,035 ; Marienbad, 
up to the 24th August, by 6,061; Harzburgh, up to the 27th 
August, by 6,061 ; Wildbad, up to the 4th ult., by 5,813 ; 
Franzensbad, up to the 30th August, by 5,772 ; and Schwal- 
bach, up to the 5th ult., by 5,216. 


Ho.tiowAy’s PILLS AND OInTMENT—Desiuity, Consump- 
T10N.—In no diseases are the results of the alterative and 
tonic influence of these invaluable remedies more apparent or 
more gratifying than in that feeble condition of the body 
which precedes consumption. A change for the better is 
observed ere this treatment has been followed for a week, and 
the improvement steadily progresses ; the encroaching emacia- 
tion and mental depression gradually give place to health, 
strength, and cheerfulness. The Ointment should be rubbed 
most diligently between the shoulders, on the chest, and left 
side at least twice a-day. Two Pills should be taken nightly ; 
the air should be sought, solids eaten, slops avoided. This 
eee duly followed will soon arrest both cough and fever- 
ishness. 
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MRS. JAY’S PARTY. 


Said the rich Mrs. Jay to her partner one day— 
‘¢ Since we are abundantly able, 

Td like to invite to a party, some night, 
All the birds we can seat at our table. 


‘¢ First, two places must be left for you and for me— 
You'd better reduce it to writing ; ; 
So pray take your quill, and then keep yourself still 

While we make out the list for inviting. 


‘‘ Let me see—there’s the Thrush ; no, 
The vain thing, into airs operatic. sof é 

There’s poor Phebe Pewit—now she can t sing a bit ; 
But then she is so democratic. 

‘¢ Jenny Wren isn’t vain, but she dresses so plain, 
Not hardly with decent propriety. 

The Peacocks I’d invite, but she is such a fright, 
She is really not fit for society. 


‘¢T sha’n’t ask Mistress Cat, nor that vile little Chat— 
Oh, wouldn’t they both be delighted ! 

Then the Raven and Crow are in mourning, you know, 
And, thank goodness ! can’t come if invited. 


‘*Mr. Owl, he’s all eyes, and he thinks he’s so wise, 
I declare he’s almost to be pitied. 

There is pretty Miss Finch, she would do on a pinch ; 
But there’ll have to be some one omitted. 


‘¢T’ll leave out Misses Rail, Partridge, Heron, and Quail, 
And poor Coot, with her one doleful song, too ; 

And that thing with the ruff, they are all well enough, 
But I don’t like the set they belong to. 


**T can’t come as low as the barn-yard, you know, 
Like the barber we read of in Dickens ; 

Somewhere ’twixt coarse and fine we must all draw the line, 
And [ choose to stop at the chickens. 


‘‘ There, I guess that is all who'll pass muster at all ; 
We can’t have birds of all sorts and sizes. 

Our list, I suspect, must be pretty select— 
Now just look and see what it comprises !” 


‘¢Hem ! I fear you will say when ’tis done, Mrs. Jay, 
"Twas a pity but somebody’d seen us ; 
As our list, short and sweet, just includes when complete 
You and me, with the table between us !” 
PHBE Cary, 


Table napkins made from paper were recently exhibited by 
an ingenious German at Wittenberg. 
Old Cotten Mather’s grandmother's wedding shoes are said 


still to be in existence in Massachusetts, the announcement of | 


her marriage being pasted on one of the soles thereof. 
LITERARY women are not so entirely unlike the rest of 
their sex as some people imagine. Grace Greenwood tells 
the following little story which illustrates the point: “A 
lovely young friend of mine once met both Miss Martineau 
and Mrs. Somerville at a literary soirée. Being exceedingly 
modest, my friend cared not seek an introduction to beings 
so exalted, but watched them afar off with intense interest of 
true genius worship. At last she saw them sitting together 
in a secluded window-seat, conversing in a deeply interest- 
ing manner. Thinking that the subject under discussion 
might be the track of the next comet, or some profound 
question of political economy, she resolved to draw near, 
and, unperceived, catch and hoard up some of those grand 
revelations of genius and bold speculations of science. She 
stole noigelessly up to the window, and, hidden by the 
curtain, listened. ‘Ill tell you what I mean to do,’ said 


Mrs. Somerville, ‘I mean to have my white crape shawl dyed 
brown, to wear with my brown satin dress.’ Then 
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answered Mrs. Somerville impressively, through the ear 
trumpet of Harriet Martineau, ‘I think you cannot do better, 
my dear.’” 

One of the largest Sunday-schools in San Francisco is com- 
posed of Chinese children. 

The order of exercises at Saratoga, to which town we de- 
voted an article last week, is summed up by ‘‘one who 
knows” after the following manner: 1. Ablutions and 
looking-glass. 2. Small-talk. 3. Breakfast, including small- 
talk. 4. Saunter on piazza. 5. Visitations, including small- 
talk. 6. Dinner. 7. Sleep, to recover from the violent 
exercise consequent upon No, 6. 8. Waking up and small- 
talk. 9. Small-talk. 10. Airing upon the road. 11. Tea, 
including small-talk. 12. Dancing until midnight, during 


she’s too apt to gush, | which there is less small-talk than at any other time, on 


account of the exhaustive intellectual efforts required to keep 
track of the ‘‘ figures.” 

It is asserted that pears which are naturally of a green or 
dull yellow at maturity may be made beautifully rosy-tinted 
by touching spots on them with sweet oil a few weeks before 
maturing. 

Miss Rebecca Gratz is dead at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight years, but the beautiful romance of her life will not be 
forgotten while the writings of Sir Walter Scott are read with 
delight. In her youth Miss Gratz was a great beauty, and 
her beauty and rare accomplishments made her widely known. 
She was admired and courted, but she never wed. Among 
those who sought her hand in marriage was a gentleman of 
wealth and position, whose love she reciprocated. But he 
was a Christian, and she as firm an adherent of the 
Jewish faith. She loved, and so did he, but neither 
would sacrifice religion to love, so neither ever took the 
marriage vows. Washington Irving was a warm friend 
of Miss Gratz, and he knew all about this episode in her life. 
When Irving was in Europe he told the story to Sir Walter 
Scott, and Scott made it the groundwork of the novel 
Ivanhoe. The Rebecca of that romance was Miss Rebecca 
Gratz, who died a few days ago at Philadelphia. The brother 
of Miss Gratz has resided at Lexington, Ky., for many years, 
and he can attest the truth of the beautiful romance of his 
sister’s life. The Christian lover lived to a good old age, but 
he went down to the grave before the daughter of Israel closed 
her eyes in death. We wonder how many such characters the 
society of modern days can furnish. 


Wirths, Aarriages, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s, 6d each.) 


BIRTHS. 
On the 26th instant, at Hilsea Lodge, Cosham, Hants, the wife of Major James 


‘Bevan Edwards, Royal Engineers, of a son. F 
On the 25th instant, at Park Lodge, Erith, the wife of A. F, Moens, Esq., of 


| a daughter. ; 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 25th instant, at St. Barnabas, Holloway, by the Rev. J. Webster, M.A., 
vicar, Mr. G. Hayter, of Tollington-road, Holloway, and Wivenhoe, Essex, to 
Mary Ann, youngest surviving daughter of the late Mr. J, Hunt, of Brandon, 
Suffolk. 

DEATHS. 


On the 25th instant, at 1, Cambrian-villas, Richmond-hill, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late B. Barnard, Esq., of Ham-common, Surrey, in her seventy-fourth year. 

On the 26th instant, at Llanstephan, G. Shakespear, Esq., of Llanstephan, Car- 
marthenshire, in his eighty-fourth year. 


In New York, Mr. Byron’s Blow for Blow has been pro- 
duced with moderate success at the Theatre Comique—Mr. 
Robertson’s Dreams (with the whole of the fourth act attri- 
buted to Mr. Boucicault) has had the same sort of success at 
the Fifth-avenue Theatre—and Formosa has made a hit at 
Niblo’s. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package, 


is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, 
is the finest Starch they ever used. 


Ne It is rather | patent medicines ; but we cannot withhol 
Miss Martineau, laying her hand emphatically on the arm of | more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this | favour of Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer, which wé 
that it | found invaluable in the family, and we believe it to be 
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A LApy asked a gentleman how old he was. He replied, 
‘‘ What you do in everything.” What was his age? 
Alphabetical admonition—A word to the ‘‘Y’s.” pand 
“That's the rock on which we split,” said a waggish hus 
to his wife when she asked him to rock the cradle. dy 28 
A Washington paper describes a beautiful young Ja ve a 
having a face a painter might dwell upon. That would 
aby: 
b ech 


delightful residence. 
Working for Bare Life.—Making clothes for a young 
Why are babies like stars ?—Because ‘‘there is no SP® 
nor language where their voice is not heard.” or 
“Pretty girl Amanda is.” ‘Ah! ig she blonde 
brunette?’ ‘Oh, she has her days of both.” q of 
‘‘Are you fond of tongue, Sir?’ ‘I was always fon 
tongue, Madam, and I like it s¢il2.” pat? 
The latest name for matrimony is ‘‘ committing twoicide. 
A Book atu TirLeE Paces.—The Peerage. 


(From Punch.) ae 
Philanthropic Coster’ (who has been crying ‘‘ Perry wink 
wink—wink !” till he’s hoarse—and no buyers) : ‘ff WO? b- 
what the p’or unfort’nate creeters in these ’ere low nelg 
b’r’oods do live on !!” ‘at? 
_ UNINTENTIONAL SatrRE.—Donkey Boy (innocently, Pore 
ing out a couple of his animals): ‘*’Ere you are, Sir! 
you are, Miss !” 
(From Fun.) pit 
Is’em ?—According to the writer of Uncle Tom’s Ca ae 
Lady Byron’s life was Stowe-icism. Mrs. Stowe’s is Ego#® 
A MODERN LOVE-SONG. 
By One More. 
Nay, do not blame, my own one, 
If I am late—if I am late, 
And left thee long, thou lone one 
To cogitate—to cogitate. 


For could Love’s wings have borne me 
To this dear bou’r—to this dear bou’r, 
Thou would’st not have to scorn me 
For this late hour—for this late hour. 


But Love his wings withheld, dear, 
Tis ever thus !—’tis ever thus ! 
And so was I compelled, dear, 
To take the ’bus—to take the ’bus ! 


But ’buses slowly roam now, 
And I was baulked— and I was baulked. 
: I know I'd have been home now 
If I had walked—if I had walked. 


HEARING.—A SONNET. 


If you have heard the breezes sigh 
Your loved one’s name, in wandering by ; 
If you have heard the pearly shell 

The tale of distant regions tell ; 

If you have heard the ocean cry 
Defiance to the cloudy sky ; 

If you have heard the gentle stream 
Sing songs of peace as in a dream ; 

If you have heard the woods complain 
Because the year began to wane ; 

If you have heard the rocks reply 

To waterfalls that shouted high— 
You've heard a good deal more than I! 
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‘‘We are not in the habit of putting, 


is recommended.’’—Roman Citizen. 
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STAGG AND MANTLE, | WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY’ 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasio? 


LEICESTER SQUARE AND LEICESTER STREET. 


STOCK OF LINENS. 


STAGG and MANTLE beg to announce that they are 


of LINENS, SHEETINGS, DIAPERS, HUCKABACKS, TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 
LONG-CLOTHS, CALICOES, &., &c., at 30 per Cent. less than the Manufacturers’ Cost. 


NEW WORK FOR LADIES. 


Just Published, price 1s. ; free by post for 13 stamps, 


THE ROYAL WOOL-WORK FLOWER-BOOK, 


NOW SHOWING a large lot 


By Mrs. BE. A. BEDFORD. 


This elegant little Treatise is acknowledged to be the best shilling book on Fancy- Work 
It contains beautiful Coloured Engravings of a Tea-Cosey, Jardiniere, Lady’s 
Work-Box, Mat, Antimacassar, and Carriage Basket ; with plain and reliable instructions, 
illustrated by diagrams, for making and arranging the Flowers with which these articles are 
ornamented, consisting of Primroses, Snowdrops, Lilies of the Valley, Convolvuluses, Dahlias, 


ever published. 


Roses, Geraniums, Moss, &c. 


London: Published by J. BEDFORD & CO., 168, REGENT STREET; and 
46, GOODGE STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 
And may be had at all Booksellers and Fancy Repositories. 


IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c., 


THE FORMER FROM ls. 11}p. TO 14s. lly. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 
THE LATTER, 1}p., 23p., 33p., 43p., & 6}p., with a’ SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 83p., WORTH 1s. 434, 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LA BSHAWLS, 1s. 11}0., 2s. 11p., 3s. 11p. & 4s. 11D. 
Many of the above less than half e original cost. THIS DAY. 


S. LEWIS & CO., 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


DRESSES 


(Not Farringdon-street.) 


WHOLESALE AND RET 


Kingdom and the Colonies, 


able for trimming under-linen. 


the same style. 


acquisition. It has been 


AIL, 3, 


& SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields pb 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK J 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear W°" 2 os 
these Goods-JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each 

will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


(From ‘* THE QUEEN, THE Lapy’s NEWSPAPER,” 
March 6, 1869. 
“THE EXCELSIOR TRIMMING.--The Excelsior 
Embroidered Trimming will be found useful and service- 


design is a close imitation of plain loop tatting ; it is 
manufacttred in edgings of one, two, three, and four 
rows of loops, with a strip of cambric above. 

are insertions to correspoud with the edgings. 
cost is about one-fourth that of hand-made trimming in 
For UNDER-LINEN, or Children’s Pina- 
fores and Frocks, where cost and durability are an 
object, the Excelsior Trimming will be found a valuable 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSW 
WOOD STREET, 


for this frequent complaint, 


Mant" 


. fot 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


BATH: 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, - 
EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


HAND-MADE 


_TO IMITATE 


EMBROIDERY! 


MADE BY A NEW PROCESS 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL. 


For every purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s 
Garments, its strength is greater than any trimming 
hitherto offered—durability, with richness of effect, and 
cheapness, being the great aim of the Patentees. 

Sold by all Drapers and Outfitters in the United 


It is very strong, and in 


There 
The 


TRADE MARK. 
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LONDON, E.¢C. 
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to's). Made up ready for immediate wear, in various new textures, tastily trimmed, from 10s. 6d. 
d.; Rich Velveteen, 27s. to 42s. ; Rich Black and Coloured Silks, Silk Velvet, and Satin, | 
lly made and finished, much less in price than such goods are usually charged. 


TACKETS AND MANTLES FOR THE SEASON (Autumn & Winter), 


almoutt Shapes and the newest Styles out at the most moderate prices, 
Lot St equal to Lyons Velvet, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. each; Cloth, commencing at 2s. 11d. 
to 10; pron 500 Waterproof Tweed Mantles, with Hood or Cape and Sleeves complete, from 5s. 11d. 


PARCELS OF CHEAP DRAPERY, 


tion Usehold Linens, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Quilts, Counterpanes, and almost every descrip- 
of Plain Drapery, Clearances from Manufacturers, Agents, and others, at panic prices. 


. 
autify 


d. each. 


THIS HOUSE IS THE MOST CENTRAL IN LONDON, 
Omnibuses passing at frequent intervals from every Railway Station. 


a : 
tterns of Dresses, Silks, Drapery, or any other Goods, of which we always have one of the largest 
Retail Stocks, sent into the Country, post free. 


Carriage paid upon all Parcels amounting to 20s. and upwards, 


COSTUMES AND DRESSES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


St Choice NEW STOCK, greater variety than can be seen at most Houses. Elegant and novel 


TAMAR 


Patemt Eid Gileves, 


Wheeler & Co., 
| GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Superior Velveteen Jackets, Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


A large 


Qurake) 
PATENT 


TRADE MARK, 


CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Congestion, Headache, &c., immediately relieved and infallibly cured by 


INDIEN, 


A Laxative Fruit Lozenge, that is agreeable to take, and never produces pain or irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BArctAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; 
And nearly all respectable Chynnists. 
Price 2s. 3d. per Box (by post 2s. 6d.), each bearing the Government Stamp and M. Gritton’s Signature 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘‘CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectLy sMoorH, 55s, each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


BPeclientely PWerttusiased. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

. Ladies’, 4s. 4d. entlemen’s 
4s. 8d. ; All Gloves post free. _., “| 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 

Gentlemen’s, 8s. 

Aunelegant assortment of Glove 

Boxes suitable for presenta. 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s 6d. per Pair. 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS, 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at f:om 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 


H E N RY G LAV E, 3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


534 vo 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. pia, 


NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


y 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.c, 
“TRONG To FINE BLACK TEA, Is, 8d., 98., 28. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


“Sa aes 
PRIME 


A Price Current Free. 
Rue 
OWn i 


A CAPITAL COLLECTION for 
¥, SCREENS, comprising 140 different coloured 
8s, Flowers, Birds, Sprays of Green Leaves, &c., 
Com, Y cut out, and admirably adapted for filling up vacant 
t » Or forming connecting links between other pic- 
ce he us breaking the formality of the general appear- 
Legg the composltion; a valuable collection to persons 
“ating Screens. Post free, 5s. 1d. the set. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Lady with 


Progen? 000 or more at her command, will find a safe and 
Te, ble investment in joining a gentleman in a highly 


itio ble and tast increasing Wholesale Business. The 
Arg N of the Business will bear any investigation.—Ad- 
Coy Sub, Delta, care of Mr. A. Maurice, 19, Tavistock-row, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA RGR, 


B QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


FRauprows PILL OF HEALTH. 


Ny = ©Xcellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
headad, for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
®nq mies loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
Derions orders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
Pepe equired, nothing can be better adapted. 
heagag ONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
isi, 2 Siddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
Revers Tom too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
beens: ? Without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
For tely Carried off by their use, 
all Obs: “MAL ES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
With "Uctions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
Yo af Sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
Skin, ang Ons, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
Plexion Sive a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 


ie 
box, 0 by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per 


No pee, FOR INFANTS, 


ey INFA aration for the Nutrition of 
to AVORy S equals the ‘‘Improved Food,” as prepared 
the now and MOORE, New Bond-street (the Chemists 
ther, fal Family). It affords all the sustenance of 
Saq quick is ready for use without boiling or straining, 
th b Y removes debility. Sold in tins, 1s. 2s., 5s., ana 
®Kingg mists and Italian Warchousemen throughout 
“om, and of SAVORY and MOORE. 


ILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
ilMam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carrtace Free to any Railway Station or Mar«et 
n England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents, 


Se a eccrine 


NESS BROTHERS, 


Coach and Harness Makers, 


Drawings on application. 


HE REMOVAL ocp s 
panntnces FOP Zs CALS 


iD 
RATT Wren 
a aa 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


Fines 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Tuvalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT No!rsELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New. and Sécond-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 


PATENTED 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 1868 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


Tne principal advantages of their last Patented Piancforte Improvement are— 


“The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the player 


without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and absence 
of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. A mucb 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordinazy pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 
—The Engineer, Jwy 2, 1869. 

“The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. The most noticeable 
of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. The results obtained by these means are 
eminently satisfactory, being 2 beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.”—Morning Post. 

‘* Fulness and power of tone, rapidity of repetition, a melodious sustaining quality of tone, as wellas alight, 


* delicate, yet firm, touch are gained by these extremely simple means.”—Practical Mechanics’ Journal, July 1. 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Illustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:--18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


STEAM WORKS:—1 to 4, CHENIES}]STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 
3, HERTFORD PLACE. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


— 


CAUTION. 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 

The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 
Corn. 


A TRADE MARK 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


Hire. 
kK AYE’S WORSDELL’S  PILLS.— 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 


every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may. use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 

Sold by all Chemists and other dealersin Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
7id., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.,and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. 

Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 

elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, London 
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THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 


In a few days, crown 8yo, 


(ER EE HOUSEHOLD POETS: 
MILTON, COWPER, BURNS. With an Introduction 
on Poetry and Song. By Joun Tomurysoy. 


London WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EW NOVEL.—LORD AUSTIN’S 
BRIDE. By Rowxanp M. Forp. In One Vol., post 
8v0, price 10s. 6d. 

‘* Mr. Ford has designed several extremely good charac- 
ters. There are good people in the story, who have their 
reward in the long run, but who previousiy go through 
much trouble. Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 
of the reader solely for the good people. He does not 
adorn vice so as to make it attractive. The black is black, 
and the white white, and there are no neutral tints.”— 
Scotsman. 

‘“‘There is character-painting in the novel before us, 
which will interest the reader as much as its artistic 
movement bears him along.”—Courart. 

“The plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 


bition of dramatic power.”—Public Opinion. 
“*The story is an admirable one, and calculated to im- 


press the reader with a Icfty conception of the eternal 
principles of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 

“‘The plot is singularly lucid in conception, and vigor- 
ously worked out. Mr. Ford’s style is pure, fluent, and 
animated; and his characters are well delineated.”— 
Dudley Herald. 


“«*Lord Austin’s Bride’ interests us so much, that we do 


not like to lay it down until we have read it to the end.”— 
Court Circular. 


“The characters of the work are few in number, but well 
contrasted. Each maintains his identity, and is consistent 
throughout. Mr. Ford has obviously the inventive faculty 
in no ordinary degree, and does not need to have recourse 
to the constructive stores of others.”—Perthshire Adver- 
tiser. 

“We venture to say that the work is readable, and will 
please and occupy most of those readers who do not hesi- 
tate to peruse a new author, and whose delectation is found 
in light and yet thrilling works.”—Liverpool Courier. 

‘Mr. Ford has given us a book of engrossing interest, 
ahd has, besides, introduced us to men and women who, 
though frequently met with in the world around us, yet 
heretofore lacked their typical representatives in the world 
of fiction. We highly commend the book.”—Oban Times. 


EROME LOCK. A Novel. 
post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d 

‘Ts a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star. 

“It is long since we have come across a book so original 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various inciden 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inte 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages,”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 


1 vol. 


OUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from 
Real Life. By Darrow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
price 5s, 


“‘ Written in language pure and beautiful, display‘n 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincol: 
Standard, 

** Tales which are wisely invented and well told, 3 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good, He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


YVIL’S END. A Poem. By H. A. 


Buretre. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 


HE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton 

Abbey. By Wituras Gitpert, Author of ‘Shirley 

Hall Asylum,” &c. Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, 
cloth, gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 
ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Prescription. 

“Written with much vigour.”—Bookseller. 

‘*Written with reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“Written with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 


‘He writes vith good sense and much force.”—Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


The sentiments have a good deal of truth in them. 
We have in our midst no end of shams and roguery that 
d erve merciless castigation.... He is quite right in 
pointing out the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 
best of his ability.”—Public Opinion. 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 

‘‘This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheerin consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
* David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 

ork “a heart book.” His description is a true one. 

ve was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author's heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
the ch of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ ‘This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity. The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote aud illustrative 
reference in the book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 


MUSEMENTS for the HOLIDAYS. 
Hints to Young People on Swiss Carving and Dia- 
phanie. By E. H. A. FRANKLAND. Illustrated, Crown. 8vo, 


-aper, Price 6d. 


MUSEMENTS for WET MORN- 
INGS. Hints to Young People on Photographic 
Colouring and Illuminating Missals. By E. H. A. Frank. 
Laxp. Crown 8vo, Paper, Price 6d. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
And all Booksellers, 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
np’ JSull value of these Machines 
Te must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and _ the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 
Wringer, 51/. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 
E,” 81. 8s., which combines 
= Washing, Wringing, 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


41, 


Dublin, 1865. 


Paris, 1867. 


LIVERPOOL ...- 


NEWCASTLE... «+ 
EDINBURGH 


and. 


OXFORD-STREET, 


Sourn Lonpon.. 8, Newington Causeway. 
.. 21, Bold Street. 
MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. 


GLascow......-. 65, Buchanan Street. 


“HOWE” SEWING MACHINES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
TILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &c. 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL, 


They will 


BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species of Sewing; making a 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 


sewn. 


64, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; 67, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘‘Tur Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St., London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 


LOCK-STITCH 


SAV eeIIN Giae IVE ASC ESSN S: 
NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


LONDON. 


"THE SIMPSON ” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Heusehold Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE “SINGER” “sew ramyy SEWING MACHINES 


All Sew THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


in every class of Sewing. 
ook ata Machines sold during one year, ending December 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


use in a few hours. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
Duesuin.... 69, Grafton Street. 


Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
.. 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
.... 107, Prince’s Street. BristoL .. 19, High Street. 


Leeps .... 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


TRIAL perorE PURCHASE. 


The Witicox & Ginss Sinent Sewina 
MAcHINE 
free and Carriage paid, to any station 
in the Kingdom. 


sent for a Month’s trial, 


Illustrated Book (96 pages) free. 


 WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C0., 


eS 135, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London. 


[OcropeR 2, 1869. 
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RESSMAKING.—Mrs, PHILLIES 


begs to inform LADIES that she has Rem M ENT 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISH ge 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every aa “ap 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses ma 
from 7s. 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


WHAT can be a Greater SOLACE 
toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve® 
confinement than the knowledge that she will have + the 
required medical attendance and medicine withow 
necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching or 
the hard and often scanty earnings of herself oF 
husband ? 


THE ROYAL MATERNITY 

CHARITY (Established 1767) is a LYIN™ 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most ie ica 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous mi nes ab 
assistance for poor married women at their own ptt = 
the time of their confinement, on the recommendat! 
subscribers. 

1,442 women were thus assisted last year. 

The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and 
subscribers are greatly needed. 

‘In this Charity no applicant is ever refused fo 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity® 
tenary Festival, 1857. 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an In 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is et? 
solicited. 


additions! 


r want of 
stree 
ry Cen- 


stitu- 
estly 


J. SEABROOK, Secretary 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 


((HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 

34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. R 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTE" 

of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teache!™ 

Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School proper 

transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, Francs 
and Germany. 


MBS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horry 
street, Piccadilly, W.—-WANTED, LEF?- Mrs. 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.— het 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than any ot ts 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. out 1 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous proper. 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash 3 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque ats 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually 0 
tended to, Ladies waited on at their own residences- 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


% 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folde 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


lic 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Mee 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Ss ae 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded ° 


plication. 2 


DENTAL SURGERY, 
R. ESKELL, the Author of ‘Pu 


Dentistry. and What it Does for Us; ted 
Tooth Extraction; or, Anesthesia Locally Applic’ 
‘Dental Surgery: a Practical Treatise ;” ‘* Modern 
tistry: its Principles and Practice,” &c., may be. 
SULTED DAILY, as hitherto, from Ten to Four 0° 
at his only residence, 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-S4 
a few doors from Bond-street). 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES &: 


FOULKES’ CEMENT will unite 20 
t 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood an 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. and 
combines transparency with unequalled strength os 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great nea it 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to W Je e- 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of i ney 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Coe) 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of B nts 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments 12 ¢ a 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants, Costly wares, Ancie? ents 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this ce™ 
be renewed, however much broken. 


jocks 


3 
Sold in bottles, at 1s, Sold by all respectable chemin 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only PY 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


cE. 
THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VO! 


C 

MILES DOUGHTYW’S VO Jute 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of 

Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


m 
Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Lixp writes: “I conf 
the testimony already so general.” pave 
Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: a 
benefited much from the use of them.” «pam 


Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micuarn Costa writes + 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency.” ives Th 
Testimonial 4,126.—Arcupisnop Mannina WT? 
approve very highly of them.” 
*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenge he yoic’ 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of t the 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and prilliancy 
vocal chords. t free for 
Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; PS ist 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Che™ 


Blackfriars-road London, and all Chemists. x 


M Beech ESKELL'S MODER 


¢ improv’? 


DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practio® Co» 


free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshall, e 
Stationers’-hall-court ; or of the Author, 8, GT 
street, Grosvenor-square. ug. 13 
‘In every way worthy of perusal.”—Standard, A 
“ Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aus: 16 rat 
“Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairnes> 
Aug. 12th, 
“Intended as a guide, by an experienc 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th. : 
“Cleverly written, full of useful information. 
Aug. 16, 
‘May be perused with a large amount of pro 
Journal, Aug. Ist, &c. 
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Printed and Published, for the Proprie 
Freeman, at 102, Fleet-street, in the 
Bride,City of London.—Saturday, Oct. “5 


